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Aiding Discharged Convicts. 

What is a convict? What is the average 
convict? Is he a deliberate ‘‘villain double- 
dyed,” rejoicing in his own iniquity, or is he an 
ignorant and unillumined creature, stumbling 
with amazement on vast blocks and boulders of 
moral principle of whose very existence he had 
not dreamed before? Often the latter. Often 
is his first voyage of moral discovery made 
within the grim and gloomy walls of the ‘‘lock- 
up,” or amid the terrors of permanent, actual 
imprisonment. The very fact that no punish- 
ment, no mode of confinement, is so much 
dreaded as “‘the solitary,” shows, more than the 
mere prevalence of homesickness, of love of 
society. It shows that there is a conscience 
rising to grapple with him who is left to the ter- 
rible isolation of guilt. He dreads the struggle. 
We all should dread it. Can we, then, sympa- 
thize too warmly with, or forward too heartily, 
the earnest efforts of the excellent society which 
held its ‘‘anniversary” last month? The olive- 
branch to the wayworn heart, the rescuing boat 
or plank to the wanderer about to reémbark on 
the terrible waves, the helping-hand to the sink- 
ing one just falling back on the fatal shoal 
where he had lingered so long; these are among 
the aims and effects of this association; and to 
these all must cry a hearty God speed! 

The terrible picture of the two convicts in 

ickens’s ‘Great Expectations” shows clearly 
how the sheep and the goat may be found even 
in the Towest strata of society. The char- 
acter of poor ‘‘Magwitch” bears unmistakable 
traces of the angelic; that of his enemy the hid- 
eous attributes of the fiend. There is a third 
class—that of weaklings—who hate the evil into 
which they are forever sinking. A discriminat- 
ing visitor will soon learn to distinguish the 
coarse from the fine, the demoniac from the 
vacillating, and will regulate his ministrations 
accordingly. 

Work is the greatest blessing which can be 
provided for the prisoner, and work with an 
object is the only salutary kind. Stone-cutting, 
shoe-making, turning, etc., are of inestimable 
benefit to the convict who acquires, or who re- 
news, acquaintance with these peaceful trades. 
The immediate profit of his work must go to the 
State which feeds and clothes him. The effect 
upon his after life is priceless, as regards the 
development of capacity. The assiduity with 
which, in his idler hours, he prepares little 
trinkets by carving and polishing his dinner- 
bone, working up stray bits of better material 
into ornamental forms, etc., shows how eagerly 
he clings to the great disarmer of remorse and 
pain, Industry—fair, patient tiller of the fertile 
hours. 

But now he comes out, and what is done for 
“Jail-bird” is legible in his docked hair 
The shock of emerging from 


him? 
and evasive eyes. 
his long sojourn within the walls of that isolated 
eommunity into sharp, active contact with a 
worid out of which all his old interest seems to 
have died, is but a temporary sensation. The 
Stern question of bread, and how to earn it, 
meets him at every corner, and he reads no an- 
swer to this inthe blank, unrecognizing faces 
ile must apply for work; but this he 
heart and trembling hand. 


around. 

does with 
The secret of his 
guessed, even by those whom he never met be- 
fore; for it has left its stamp upon him. Who 
then will employ, who encourage him and give 
shelter? His old associates? God for- 


beating 


long abode will soon be 


him 
bid! 

All honor, then, and aid, to the admirable so- 
ciety and their patient agent! The miserable 
They are exhorted, 
encouraged. On coming out they know to 
whom to go when hunger and nakedness be- 
Clothed and fed, 
of endeavor, or 
has waited 


are visited in their misery. 


gin to darken the horizon. 

reach new fields 
homes where faithful affeetion 
through the tearful years, they may yet live to 
give an honest man’s blessing to the society for 


assisted to 


aiding discharged convicts, with the wish that 
its powers may be extended and increased. 





Natural Poetry. 

To the sensitive soul there is rythm every- 
where, and something which corresponds to our 
special mood. What a long gamut are the va- 
rious sounds of the air, from that subdued mur- 
mur which is only felt to the roar and = rush 
of hurricane and tornado. What a slope of de- 
light from the rosy petals which reward the 
early seekers to that carnival of beauty which 
culminates in a bridal-day, all sweetness, smiles 
and promise. How the few blades of grass 
have spread into a matchless carpet which no 
weaver could reproduce. All nature is one 
busy hum, indicative of activity and enjoyment. 
Bees, insects, and birds surge and whirl in such 
myriad lines of elegance. How interesting 
their habits, preparations, and reflections of 
human passions—now glowing with love and de- 
votion, then bristling with hate and antagonism. 
What treasures in domestic animals, from the 
familiar chick, grimalkin, dog, to the honest 
cow, plodding ox, and priceless horse, our ser- 
vant and friend, so reasoning that we pity his 
lack of speech, and so demonstrative that his 
pantomime is often more significant than words. 

The different shades of earth, coupled with 
magnetic odors, have a surprising attraction. 
The under the trees ‘and about the 
mountains must be a despair as well as rapture 
The photo- 


shadows 


to those who would imitate them. 
graphs, too, in the still mirrors, are exquisite, 
and water itself how impressive, from simple 
dew, that nectar to so many thirsty pores, to 
the grand of the What fairy 
scenes beneath, what finny tribes within, what 


swell ocean. 
floating habitations on ‘its surface, from the pa- 
per boat of the boy to the steamer with a small 
folk who trav- 
life-giving. 


The common 
erse our. streets and fields 
What brotherhood in the mass at all times, but 
What so wel- 


village aboard. 
are 


especially in seasons of need. 
come to the benighted as the voice of a fellow- 
What a boon in the lone hamlet is 
of our kind! 


traveller? 
the entrance 
spring to give him hospitality as to an old ac- 
quaintance! What a universal contribution are 
children, with their light tread and merry voices! 
Their very gambols are a free entertainment, 
and we know the calendar-month by their plays. 
Who such a fossil as never to have assisted at 
the making or raising of kites? What a blue 
mark for those which were illuminated! The 
glory of the aeronaut is only greater in degree. 

While the whole outward world is gemmed 
with sentiment, there is none the less within. 
Coupled with our daily tasks there is always 
something not positively necessary to the sup- 
port of existence. The tired workman has a 
book, paper, or some mechanical contrivance, to 
give a little excitement. His over-burdened 
wife feels a little quickening by a plant, per- 
chance the envy of her neighbors, or an extra 
touch to the baby’s dress. The old man cher- 
shes a faded picture, the ideal of his youth, and 


of one How we 





the venerable woman still weeps over dust, 
which was once brown hair. The unrealized is 
ever a well-spring about us. We feel a capaci- 
ty for what we have never enjoyed, and we 
must seek an approximation. This doubtless is 
one secret of the drama, and under its en- 
chantment the rudest forget their miseriés and 
the refined behold their own heroes and heroines. 
Amusements and accomplishments are not only 
wise but true to our birthright. We require 
social, mental and spiritual food. We are all 
more or less shorn, and so must supply the de- 
ficiency as best we can. Itis seldom the now 
but the then. Not this peak, but that beyond. 
We magnify the virtues and qualities of those 
who have gone up higher. Regard becomes 
friendship, that love, and the latter adoration. 
Our associates are our mentors, and they reach 
down to us most tempting celestial fruit. Their 
graves are sacred, and we deck them with ten- 
derness, though only the casket is at our feet. 
It is touching and humanizing that we want to 
praise and esteem the ‘‘ransomed.” At our 
roots we desire good and not evil, purity and 
not falsity. By stages we must see as we are 
seen, and know as we are known. We shall 
seek neither veil nor subterfuge for we shall ig- 
nore guile and untruth. The dullest can fancy 
something fine. What may we not hope, aye, 


expect and demand, as the ages roll by, and we | 


put on the new? 

It is not merely right, but eminently proper, to 
bring the interior to the tangible, and so blend 
the two that we shall be richer ourselves, and ra- 
diate delicacy and fragrance wherever we tread. 
Grace of mind, body and heart are all charm- 
ing, and are valuable levers in society. Worth 
is heightened, not lessened, by comeliness and 
courtesy, and good manners are a stan@ing rec- 
ommendation as well as vital poetry. 





Ulysses. 
ee 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Wearily the mariners bend to their toil 
Under the light of the noonday sun; 
Sadly they stoop, and bitterly think 
On the glad days long over and done. 
Wastes of pitiless gleaming waves 
Gird them about, and in mocking glee 
Rolls and splashes against their keel 
The pauseless jeer of the cruel sea. 
Dreams of the distant island home, 
Dreams of wife and questioning child, 
Hover before their brooding minds, 
People the air with images mild. 
Terrible shores untrodden of men, 
Lying athwart their ways they find, 
Infested with beasts, and dreary with moans, 
Making the day beclouded and blind. 


Past the perilous charm of the isles 
Sirens encircle with luring song, 
They have sailed, heart-drawn, to the blooming 
shores, 
Barely escaping their grievous wrong. 
Master, O master, Ulysses wise, 
Lead us beyond the monotonous main ; 
Inly we weep, and long to see 
Ithaca’s woods and grassy plain. 
Ithaca, Ithaca, home of our hearts, 
Shine in the glory of sunset gold! 
Shine a soft, rosy cloud in the west; 
Grow on our sight as our way we hold! 
Subtly the master smiles with his eyes, 
Points them afar and bids them wait; 
Many a time, or ere they return, 
Shall the sun pass his western gate. 
Secure in the distance the island lies; 
Surely some day its cloudy shape, 
Rising, shall glad their straining gaze, 
Bent on well-loved harbor and cape. 


Lewis J. Brock. 





Summer Kesorts. 

The New York 7imes has a suggestive arti- 
cle on ‘*Where to Spend the Summer,” in which 
it points out seme places which are away 
from the usual ‘‘resorts.’ “With such 
a superb river as the Hudson, in Germany, 
there would be every facility offered the public 
for enjoying it. Romantic hotels would be built 
on the palisades, and near every green forest 
ravine. The river boats would have. saloon- 
decks, where families could dine under awn- 
ings and enjoy the unequalled scenery, or soli- 
tary travellers could call for their cooling drinks, 
and sip them in view of the changing panorama.” 

So with some of the sea-side resorts we have 
They would not be, under 


. 


It says: 


within easy reach. 
skillful management, the dismal and cheerless 
localities they are now. But, more than this, 
our people do not select well the places which 
are offered them for summer resort. We have 
a sea-border, which, from Hampton to Mount 
Desert, has an unequalled variety of gentle and 
grand scenery, and where every sort of accom- 
modation can be found, from the hotels of Long 
Branch and the farm-houses of Long Island, to 
the luxurious cottages of Newport, the beautiful 
villas of the Massachusetts coast, and the bare 
taverns of Mount Desert. Yet, the mass of the 
people know of nothing but Long Branch and 
Newport on this beautiful coast. 

The prices, too, vary with the accommoda- 
tions, and range from 87a week to the highest 
expense of a Newport cottage. So with our 
mountains. The travelling public know of 
nothing but the Catskills and the White Moun- 
tains; and yet there are most interesting towns 
in the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, and New 
York State offers a mountain region of altogether 
original and attractive nature—the sanitartum 
of the Eastern States; we mean the Adiron- 
dacks, 
pass the purity and salubrity of the air of these 
mountains, while the journey by canoe or small 
boat through their lakes, and the camp-life for 
a few weeks there, is by far the healthiest ex- 
cursion which can be offered to men or women 
Even 
the plain fare and hard accommodations encoun- 
tered are a means of health to most ‘‘victims of 
civilization.” The trip is an expensive one, but 
much of the advantage can be derived from the 
air and rough life there with but trifling expense, 
if the farm-houses or plain taverns are visited, 
and guides be dispensed with. Very interesting 
tours can be made with rod and gun through the 
waters of Canada and the Provinces, or steam- 
boat and rail journeys on and near the St. Law- 
rence and Saguenay. The cottages of the had- 
ttans near these rivers offer very healthful and 
cheap resorts for a summer. 

One of the most novel, though somewhat dif- 
ficult, summer Journeys to be made in_ this 
country is to Lake Superior, and by the North- 
ern Pacific into the wilderness, finally reaching 
that wonderful geyser-region, the Yellowstone 
country. Or, if this be thought too difficult, let 
our traveller take the train to Denver, and then 
go by carriage by excellent roads to the won- 
derful plateau of Colorado, its springs and its 


Nothing in Swiss atmosphere can sur- 


worn out by overwork, society, or care. 


parks. There he can ‘‘camp” and lead a tent- 
life for a few weeks, and gain a new vigor in the 
dry and stimulating atmosphere; or, he may 
choose a country tavern where he can be fairly 
comfortable. 

But the crowning tour of all—one which is 
not surpassed in Switzerland or Norway—is the 
journey to the Yosemite Valley. A week or 
ten days will bring the tourist to San Francisco, 
and then, making up his party, he can spend a 
fortnight amid the most wonderful scenery of 
this continent, breathing an atmosphere which 
all travellers call unequalled for its life-giving 
and stimulating properties. 

A few weeks spent in this remarkable region 
would be of more value and pleasure to our 
worn-out business men than months of ordinary 
journeying. Beyond this, too, are the Califor- 
nia trips to the Geysers, the big trees, and a 
most attractive journey to the Columbia river. 
There is no lack of resorts to our summer 
pleasure-seekers—the gentle and the wild; the 
cheap andthe expensive ; the near and the remote. 
There is not the slightest necessity for follow- 
ing every summer the same round of tours. 
Each year could bring a new journey and fresh 
scenes and novel experiences. 





The Late French Emperor’s Du- 


plicity. 

Even when his influence was at its height 
Louis Napoleon was always the conspirator, 
never the statesman. The straight paths of 
frank negotiation he never entered. Said Ca- 
vour, one day, walking arm-in-arm with a French 
diplomatist :— 

‘Your Emperor never changes; his weakness 
is to be always conspiring. Why so persistent- 
ly seek to disguise his intention—turn to the 
right when he means to go to the left, and vice 
versa? Ah! what an admirable conspirator ! 
Your Emperor, I tell you, will remain for ever 
incorrigible. I know him well. At this mo- 
ment he might openly march forward to his ob- 
ject. Butno! He prefers to puzzle people, to 
follow another track; in fine, conspire, always 
conspire.” 

A singular illustration of this mania of Louis 
Napoleon is given in an incident which we 
might hesitate to credit, but that we find it con- 
firmed in all its details by a French diplomatist, 
who was on official duty at Turin when it oc- 
curred. M. dela Tour d’Auvergne, Louis Na- 
poleon’s envoy to Victor Emanuel, received 
from his government an official dispatch to the 
effect that he was ‘‘instructed” to warn Count 
Cavour that any attempt at annexation in Cen- 
tral Italy would be looked upon as an infrac- 
tion of treaties, and that it was at his own risk 
and peril, and in contempt of the advice of the 
French government, that the king of Sardinia 
threw himself into enterprises whose result 
might be fatal to him. The French ambassa- 
dor felt that his mission was both delicate and 
difficult, and prepared himself for it with no lit- 
tle care. Cavour listened in silence to the se- 
vere and menacing dispatch, and, when the 
French minister had finished, he coolly handed 
him, for his edification, a letter from the Tuil- 
eries of the same date asthe dispatch, in which 
M. Mocquard assured him confidentially, and 
by the Emperor’s order, that his projects of an- 
nexation were favorably viewed, and that he 
need give himself no anxiety as to any possible 
complications that might grow out from them. 
It was the frequency of such incidents as these 
that gave rise to the famous saying of Lord 
Cowley, in answer to the question, ‘‘Does the 
Emperor converse well ?”—‘‘He talks but little, 
but he lies all the time.” But Louis Napoleon’s 
confidential qualifications of official instructions 
did not always jump with Victor Emanuel’s in- 
terests. On cone occasion he wrote privately 
seeking to recall certain promises previously 
made. Victor Emanuel was furiously angry, 
and at a ball in the royal palace on the same 
evening, taking aside the French minister, he 
used the most grossly insulting language con- 
cerning the French Emperor. ‘What is he, 
after all—cet homme, ce 6——. An intruder 
among us: Let him remember who he is and 
who I am.” The unfortunate minister, with 
commendable prudence and presence of mind, 
replied, ‘‘Sire, your Majesty will kindly permit 
me not to have heard a single word of what you 
have just uttered.” Later in the evening, Vic- 
tor Emanuel accosted him pleasantly, saying, 
“It is not absolutely necessary, my dear Prince, 
to report to Paris our conversation of this eve- 
ning. Besides, I think you said you did not 
hear my remarks.” 





A Chinese Project. 

A very curious movement has, it seems, been 
lately organized by a Chinaman, named Yung 
Wing, who was educated in Yale College, hav- 
ing for its object the sending of Chinese youths 
to this country to be educated at the expense of 
the government. Yung Wing has had some 
difficulty in winning over the Chinese authori- 
ties to his project, but it is stated that he has at 
last been successful, and the plan is so far ad- 
vanced that the first installment of youths will 
be sent to the United States this summer. They 
are already selected, and are now in course of 
preparation at Shanghai. The necessary offi- 
cers, all named by the Chinese government, have 
been appointed to accompany them, and a large 
fund has been appropriated for their support. 
It is asserted that this fund amounts to over two 
million Mexican dollars, for which a certain 
percentage of the customs has been pledged in 
the manner usual to the Chinese. The plan is 
understood to be as follows: ‘1. The Chinese 
government to select thirty boys each year for 
five consecutive years, 150 in all, without dis- 
tinction in rank, and by competitive examina- 
tion. They are not to exceed fourteen years of 
age when they enter the preparatory school at 
Shanghai, or other schools that may hereafter 
be organized. The education in Chinese is to 
be made as thorough as possible before they are 
sent to the United States. 2. The entire ex- 
pense for their living and education in the pre- 
paratory schools, and afterwards in the United 
States, to be borne by the Chinese government. 
'3. An educated native of rank to be appointed 
as instructor tg each yearly installment, who is 
| to accompany ittto the United States and re- 
main with them. He is charged with the in- 
struction of the youths in the Chinese language 
and literature while in the United States, and is 
| expected to devote a portion of each week to 
that object. 4. The students are required to 
prosecute their studies for twelve years, and 
| during that time each is expected to acquire one 
of the professions. They will not be allowed to 
| remain in the United States beyond that period, 
nor to enter upon any private occupation. 
5. Each student is regarded from the first as in 
the service of the Chinese government. A 
definite rank is assigned to him on the comple- 
tion of his education, and he goes immediately 
into service on his return. Incase the parents 
of any student are in narrow circumstances a 








certain indemnity is to be paid them by govern 


ment. 6. The students will not be permitted 
to divest themselves of their Chinese national- 
ity or become naturalized citizens of the United 
States.” An attempt, it is believed, will be 
made to secure the admission of a part of the 
students to the Military School at West Point 
and the Naval School at Annapolis. The opin- 
ion of American residents in China—certainly 
in Shanghai—is, according to the San Francisco 
correspondent of the New York Herald, who 


gives the above particulars, strongly in favor of 


Yung Wing’s enterprise. It is regarded as likely 
to strengthen their position and put them ona 
better footing in the country. 





The Key-Note, 

From the most trifling domestic service to the 
grandest achievement for human welfare, motive 
is the inspirer of all our actions, and nine-tenths 
of the whole success. In the infinitesimal econ- 
omy of Providence there is always an end pro- 
posed, and to this we concentrate mental effort, 
will, and an energy which, if it faint, never 
stops till the object is accomplished. Heat, 
cold, barbarism are not considered insuperable 
obstacles. They rather whet the appetite for 


adventure, and thrill the subjects afresh. If 


partially defeated, they rise with new wings, 
and in the same, or a more novel, way prosecute 
their attempts with marvellous vigor. It is 
this spirit which sends navigators to every zone, 
and explorers to various mines. There must be 
pioneers into wild lands, and these are among 
the hidden means for luring manhood from the 
old ruts of civilization. When the hour strikes 
shoals are attracted by some specific gain, and 
held by climate, near or remote fulfillment, and 
almost unrestrained independence. They are 
tools in the hand of the divine Architect. We 
blame people for their rashness, and expatiate 
upon the value of certainty, when they are 
really required in the redeeming scheme of the 
world. They must be led on by ignus-fatuus 
lights. 

The chimney-corner process is almost obso- 
lete. We throw our shuttles a longer distance, 
and weave our fabrics across oceans and conti- 
nents. We learn by contact and inter-mixtures. 
No study could reveal what two weeks, in our 
midst, has done for the foreign artists, bands, 
and those who have honored us with their pres- 
ence. They see and feel the universal heart- 
beat of the people. The master-projector of 
the whole enterprise doubtless builded wiser 
than he knew, and was a facile instrument for 
deeper purposes. The most stolid indifference 
has melted, and enthusiasm quickened every 
day. The same battery has pulsated through 
all our fingers, and charged us with the desire 
to arise and be doing, and not rest upon our 
oars. We have looked up and not down, and 
been shown a higher road; excelsior is still be- 
yond. The perfection which royalty has made 
possible has become the watchword of our en- 
tire populace. Both sexes have been repre- 
sented, and shared the tumultuous plaudits. 
They rode equally well steeds of high mettle, 
and confirm the fact that training is indispensa- 
ble to those who would become candidates for 
fame or usefulness. No calling too humble to 
preclude its necessity. If all were bound to do 
their best another era would dawn upon us. 
Honest material and a just application would be 
new maxims in our moral codes. Solitary ex- 
amples are not lost. When the conscientious 
mechanic refused to frame a ship of doubtful 
timber he put his employer to shame. ‘I am 
willing to risk it,” said the latter. ‘‘Very well,” 
responded the former, ‘‘get some one else to do 
it; I shall not, though thereby I lose a winter's 
work. A vessel so constructed will never reach 
port, and I would starve rather than thus hazard 
life.” The short-sighted man persevered, and 
his craft was never heard from. Months after, 
he again requested the services of our noble ar- 
tizan, saying, ‘‘Make your own selection; had I 
heeded your warning my property had not been 
submerged.” 

Every morn it is incentive which arouses us 
from slumber and starts us upon our daily avo- 
cations. We are to be fed, clothed, and the 
machinery kept running. The children must 
attend school, and their fathers follow their 
calling. We cannot stop, for our wheels would 
rust, and disaster ensue. Myriads are astir, 
impelled by this subtle agent, whether bound 
for pleasure or walking the crack of necessity. 
It is the balance-wheel of all our endeavors. 
We have something to accomplish; a good for 
ourselves or others. It gains by what it feeds 
upon, and they are wise who so arrange their 
time, means and opportunities that they can 
hew out their own salvation, and perform signal 
public or private services by the way. All 
must participate, for the range is long, and the 
cup of cold water still holds its own. The mere 
heating of an iron looms into importance when 
that is the need of the moment. ‘There is unc- 
tion in the very willingness to oblige, and that 
is a certificate of membership to the universal 
brotherhood. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


A Hixt to Mayor Gaston anp THE ILLIB- 
ERAL CrierGy.—In his recent report to the 
trustees of the Cincinnati public library, Mr. 
William F. Poole, the well-known librarian, 





makes the following statement of the results of 


opening that library on Sunday :— 

The reading-rooms were first opened on Sun- 
day from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., on March 12, 
1871. For the three anda half months included 
in my last report the average daily issues were 
two hundred and thirteen. Dutring the summer 
and aiitumn the attendance remained about the 
same, sometimes rising above, but oftener fall- 
ing below, that average. During the winter 
and spring months the attendance was much 
greater. The average daily issues in December 
were three hundred and ninety-seven; in Janu- 
ary, seven hundred and fifty-five; in February, 
eight hundred and two; in March, seven hun- 
dred and six; in April, five hundred and sev- 
enty-seven; and in May, two hundred and 
sixty-one. The largest attendance was on Feb- 
ruary 11, when 780 periodicals and 301 books 
were issued, making a total of 1081. The at- 
tendance during the forenoons had been much 
less than later in the day. Often during the 
afternoon and evenings every seat has been 
occupied, and the room, for want of proper 
ventilation, has been very uncomfortable to the 
attendants and readers. It is a noticeable fact 
that many of that class of young men who have 
strolled about the streets on Sunday, and spent 
the day in a less profitable manner, are habitu- 
ally frequenting the rooms and spending a por- 


tion of the day in reading. The deportment of 


readers on Sunday has been unexceptionable, 
and the rooms have been as still and orderly as 
on secular days. While some readers have 


called for religious books, the other classes of 


reading sought fur have, in the main, been in- 
structive and profitable. Anexperiment, which 
was commenced here some sixteen months ago, 
with forebodings in the minds of some excellent 
people, has, by common consent, been acknowl- 
edged a success, and has been instrumental in 
forming public opinion on the subject. I have 
received letters asking the results of our expe- 
rience from nearly all the large cities of the 





country. In New York, Philadelphia and St. 


Louis the reading-rooms of the principal pub- 
lic libraries are now open on Sunday. 








BRIEF NOTES. 


To ascertain the number of persons in Boston who 
carry doubtful time-keepers, witness an audience 
when the electric stroke indicates meridian. 

We suggest that the leading clergymen, of the vari- 
ous denominations in Boston, unite in presenting to the 
public, over their own signatures, a condensed state- 
mentof the unanswerable arguments for the special 
sacred observance of the Sabbath day.— Boston 
avews. 


An excellent idea! But if these reverend gentle- 
men undertake to show that their church Sabbath is a 
Christian Sabbath let them give Scripture proof of it. 
“To the law and to the testimony” is a favorite phrase 
of theirs. We hold them strictly to it when the orig- 
inal authority for a Sunday-Sabbath is the point in 
question. 

According to the Washington Chronicle, President 
Grant recently stated in conversation that if the postal 
telegraph system should be adopted by the govern- 
ment he would favor the project of opening schools 
of telegraphy expressly to teach women the art; that 
they should be fitted to do the work. He said, in the 
same connection, that women as postmasters had 
proved efficient, trustworthy and valuable officers of 
the government; that he entirely approved of em- 
ploying them at all times and in all places where it 
could be done. Hence, he has not only given four of 
the best-paying post-offices in the country to women, 
against the earnest protest of politicians, but he has 
at all times urged upon the heads of departments the 
appointment of women and the justice of paying 
them the same salaries for doing the same work that 
are paid to men. 

Senator Wilson, in some brief remarks at the Grant 
ratification meeting at Faneuil Hall, on Saturday even- 
ing last, spoke only words of prophecy and warning 
when he said that no matter who may be the candidate 
at Baltimore—whether it be Horace Greeley or any 
other man—we will meet in this canvass the Demo- 
cratic party. All remember Republicans said a few 
years ago in Virginia, **We will put up a Republican 
for governor, and we will have a Republican adminis- 
tration with the support of the Democratic party.” 
He went into power. The Republicans were defeated, 
and he became what we knew he was before—the mere 
instrument of the Democratic partyin Virginia. Re- 
publicans in Western Virginia joined the Democratic 
party, and to-day the question is submitted in a con- 
stitutional convention whether black men shall have 
the right to vote or not. Republicans joined Demo- 
crats and restored the Democracy to power in Ten- 
nessee, and the school system, under which there 
were 190,000 children in the schools in that State, was 
broken down. Republicans joined the Democrats in 
Missouri, and Frank Blair, who represents Democ- 
racy, sits in the Senate of the United States. The ex- 
periment made shows that when a coalitien takes 
tplace the Republicans go to the Democratic party ; 
that party never comes to them. 








ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHIL- 
DREN. 

An informal reception of the government and 
friends of the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children was held Saturday afternoon at the new and 
commodious establishment in the Roxbury district. 
The attendance was quite large, some two hundred 
ladies and gentlemen being present. The assemblage 
was called to order by the president of the associa- 
tion, Miss Lucy Goddard, who welcomed them to the 
building and gave a brief sketch of the rise and pro. 
gress of the movement from which the building had 
been built—that of providing a proper establishment 
for the treatment of the diseases of women and chil- 
dren, and of giving therein clinical instruction to 
female students of medicine, and of training nurses. 
Miss Goddard was followed by Mr. George William 
Bond, chairman of the building committee, whose re- 
marks were mainly confined to a short sketch of the 
construction, location and privileges of the new hos- 
pital. The construction of the building thus far has 
cost about $70,000, and will probably require nearly 
310,000 more to complete it. Sundry benevolent indi- 
viduals and various churches have undertaken a 
greater part of its required furnishing. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Bond’s remarks the visitors passed the 
time in social intercourse, in looking over the hospi- 
tal, and in the enjoyment of a well-spread lunch. A 
band of music added largely to the interest of the oc - 
casion. The hospital will be formally dedicated on 
the 29th of October next. 


THE FINE ARTS MUSEUM. 

Quite a large number of people are visiting the 
Athen:eum daily, for the purpose of examining the 
collection of the Museum of Fine Arts. It embraces, 
among other things, a Majolica ware department, in 
which are Majolica gourds, made in 1540 by Orazio 
Fontana; a large plate, by the same artist, represent- 
ing the triumph of Bacchus; a plate made by Xanto 
at Urbino in 1532; Hispano Moresque plate made from 
Malaga ore, and a marriage plate, engraved; thirty 
pieces of tinely-eagraved Oriental armor, with Turk- 
ish inscriptions; a collection of Robbia ware, or 
glazed pottery, about four hundred years old; speci- 
mens of the work of the sculptors of the 15th and 16th 
centuries; a collection of stone heads, terra cotta 
lamps, ancient faces and terra cotta statuettes, found 
by Gen. Cesnola in the tombs at Idalinus in the Isl- 
and of Cyprus, and in the Temple of Ninus at Golgos . 
Also an Italian bronze medal of the 1th century, as 
ivory Madonna of the Pisan school of the L3th century 
and a Byzantine cross. Mr. T. G. Appleton ha 
loaned 40 Italo-Greek painted vases, taken from 
tombs at Etrani and Campania; Mr. George W 
Wales, a case of Japanese china and Venetian glass 
and Mrs. Lawr?2nce, a Venetian book-cabinet, com 
posed of tortoise-shell and brass. There are man 
other articles which will be found equally interesting. 
It is expected that in about two years the museum 
building will be completed. Mr. Sturgis is now in 
England contracting for terra cotta to be used in its 
construction. It is unfortunate the Museum mana- 
gers did not favor the peace jubilee enterprise ; other- 
wise they would have received the entire profits of 
the various entertainments. 





ART NOTES. 
BOSTON STUDIOS. 

Mr. Daniel O'Connell Townley, of the New York 
Evening Mail, one of the most genial of men, and 
one of the most intelligent art critics in the coun- 
try. ina recent letter from Boston says: “There is 
never much to be seen in the Boston studios worth wri- 
ting about.” We are well aware that, when compared 
with the studios of New York, where artists ‘most 
do congregate,” and where every nation noted fur its 
proficiency in art is well represented, the exhibit 
made by our own artists must seem meager, and, per- 
haps, unsatisfactory ; yet we believe that the most in- 
telligent and exacting critic will, if he takes time to 
Visit the studios of our leading artists, find much to ap- 
prove, and much that may safely challenge comparison 
with the best productions of the artists of New York, or 
any other American city. For instance, if he will en- 
ter the studio of Rowse, in Studio Building, he will 
there see specimens of crayon portraiture which are 
unmatched by any similar works of art on either side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. By commonconsent this artist is 
allowed to be the most gifted and most successful 
worker in crayon in the world, and if but little is said 
of his works it is because they outstrip all praise, and 
that to speak of them in the ordinary forms of ex- 
pression would be like gilding refined gold or at- 
tempting to add brightness to the sun. In an adjoin- 
ing studio he will find Milmore, a boy in appear- 
ance, who,in the production of portrait-busts, statues 
and ideal compositions, has achieved a reputation 
second to that of no other American sculptor, and 
who is now on the eve of departing for Italy, not to 
win, but to gather. laurels. In the same building he will 
find the studio of B. C. Porter, whose cabinet-portraits 
of men and women are the theme of universal admira- 
tion. Among the landscape painters who occupy this 
popular art building are J. Foxcroft Cole and Thomas 
Hill, artists of such decided ability and of such ex- 
tensive fame that praise of their works would be a 
useless expenditure of words. Among the painters 
of genre subjects is Eugene Weeks, who displays a 
fertility of imagination, an eye for color, a knowledge 
of drawing, and a facility for composition and group- 
ing. that assure him a degree of success rarely 
achieved by any American artist who has made the 
painting of figure-pieces a specialty. In Lawrence 
Building are the studios of John R. Key, William 
Keith, C. B. Russ, and other artists famed far-and- 
near for the excellence of their landscapes. The 
fruit and flower-pieces and pictures of dead game, 
painted by Mrs. William Keith and Isaac S. Adams’ 
will bear comparisou with the best works of their 
class executed by the best artists of any other city. 





In portrait-painting Edgar Parker, who has gone to 





England to execute orders for pictures, is hardly sec- 
ond to any delineator of the “human face divine” in the 
United States. Among the artists scattered about in 
other localities are A. F. Bellows, whose water-color 
landscapes are a source of delight and admiration to 
every cultivated and refined lover of art; William E. 
Norton and Peterson, whoze marine views are re- 
markable for their fidelity to nature and for their ex- 
hibition of nautical skill; J. Harvey Young and A. 
Hartwell, both justly celebrated for the excellence of 
their portraits, and Frank H. Smith, whose views of 
Italian scenery, including illustrations of Venetian 
life, are a feast to the eye that delights in sensuous 
color, and a joy to the spirit that can appreciate the 
poetry which enters into the interpretation of every 
subject which he attempts to illustrate. We might 
extend this list of artists indefinitely, but our limits 
forbid. We believe we have already said enough to 
convince even the genial but somewhat exacting crit- 
ic of the Mail that even in the Boston studios may be 
found much that is “worth writing about.” 

“THE GRAND CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE.” 

The public mind has lately been so preoccupiéd by 
the Jubilee Concerts at the Coliseum that we fear this 
large picture, at the gallery of Elliot, Blakeslee and 
Noyes, has hardly received the attention it deserves. 
It represents a great natural curiosity on the Yellow- 
stone river, in Wyoming Territory, and is painted on 
acanvasof mammoth size. The spectator is confront- 
ed by awall of rocks beautifully stained with the iron 
oxides and sulphur with which they are impregnated. 
Looking above and beyond the rocky cliffs is seen 
the river which, dividing the cliffs in the center, leaps 
from point to point until it is finally lost in foam and 
mist. The picture is a mass of beautiful color, and is 
painted throughout with most careful accuracy, the 
form of every leaf, tree and shrub, and even the very 
texture of the rocks, being delineated with almost 
photographic truthfulness. The technical skillof the 
artist is truly wonderful, but the subject is not one to 
afford much scope for the imagination. It is a tine 
specimen of artistic realism, and as such will be sure 
to elicit the admiration of the numberless spectators 
who will gaze upon it in the national Capitol, where 
it will fill a panel at the head of the stairway leading 
to the chamber of the United States Senate. 

ART IN CALIFORNIA. 

The Alta California speaks in glowing terms of 
Thomas Hill’s last Yosemite picture, which is now on 
exhibition in San Francisco, and which ‘an artist of 
European training and fine taste says is the best 
landscape he ever saw.” The same paper pays a 
well-merited compliment to William Keith, another 
Boston artist, now visiting California, and says, ‘His 
pictures are marked by delicacy, tenderness and har- 
mony of coloring, in which respects he has very few 
superiors. His perception for the general effects of 
light and shade is very fine. We anticipate much 
progress for him in the future, though many of the 
pictures which he has already tinished are gems.” 
Bierstadt is also in Calitornia making studies for 
large pictures. He intends visiting the scenes of the 
great earthquake on the Pacific coast, where he will, 
probably, tind unlimited material for his pencil. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Every Saturday comes promptly to hand with its en- 
tertaining selections. 

Good Health, for July, contains many valuable sug- 
gestions and much information in brief space. 

The Schoolmate, for July, contains a nice dialogue 
and several interesting stories. This magazine is al- 
ways pleasant reading. 

American Homes (Boston) and Wood's Household 
Magazine (Newburgh, N. Y.,) are monthlies of like char- 
acter. The issues for July show them to be carefully 
collated and judiciously filled for family entertain- 
ment. 

The Kansas Magazine, tor June, is fresh and lively 
as usual. It admirably sustains in this closing num- 
ber of the first volume the character for healthy and 
reflective papers with which it opened its career with 
the year. 

The Galary, for July, abounds in jewelry, having a 
“Tale of Two Lockets” and more of the “Eustace 
Diamonds.” ‘Life on the Plains” is a sprightiy pa- 
per, and some amusing stories are given in the **An- 
ecdotes of Public Men.” “Chunder Ali’s Wife” is a 
pleasing bit of Oriental poetry. 

Happy Thought Hall is anew book of humor by that 
man of happy thoughts, J.C. Burnand, which Messrs. 
Roberts publish. It is a square l6mo, with the many 
amusing cuts by the author. Itisa capital burlesque of 
life in an English country-house which a party of 
bachelors take to entertain their friends during the 
season. It is especially suited for light summer read- 
ing, and of course attractively issued. It should go 
to the seaside and into the country by hundreds. 


The Phrenological Journal, for July, opens with a 
review of the candidates on the Reform ticket, from a 
phrenological stand-point. It further gives a few 
pages to portraits and reviews of all the former pres- 
idents of this country, making quite a political num- 
ber. Other matter is interesting as usual. A paper 
on*Salmon and its Culture,” and the serial papers on 
“Expression” are the most important. The publica- 
tion is very readable, as well as valuable, for its in- 
formation. 

The report of the Massachusetts Infant Asylum pre- 
sents an interesting account of the past year’s pro- 
gress. This institution is doing a work greatly need- 
ed, and we can only regret that it is necessarily so 
limited. Its directors wisely restrict its efforts to in- 
fants born in this State, and of those to such only as 
are less than nine months old, healthy and promising. 
Even with these close limits its conveniences and 
power are often only too scant. The present location 
in Brookline is to be changed, and, it is hoped, to one 
more desirable. 

Messrs. Holt & Williams, of New York, have com- 
menced a very entertaining and tasteful edition of 
works of pleasant and instructive reading, called 
Leisure Hour Series,” of which three volumes have 
been issued— My Little Lady, by a new English writer 
of much promise, characterized by originality and 
beauty; Smoke, by Ivan S. Turgenef, a fiction of the 
highest order; and Fly Leaves, by “C.5. C.” (Cal- 
verley), a collection of humorous and rollicking verse. 
The whole series promises to be very welcome.—W. 
H. Piper & Co. have it. 

The Western Star makes its first appearance for 
It is a neat and pleasing magazine, in appro- 
Em- 


July. 
priate blue covers, and devoted to spiritualism. 
ma Hardinge Britten, who stands as editor of the 
new periodical, will doubtless give the enterprise a 
brave and high tone, and exercise that good taste for 
which there is 80 much occasion in the construction 
of a magazine from the heterogeneous materials af- 
forded by the spiritualism of the day. The prospec- 
tus is good, and 8o is the literary character of this ini- 
tial number. Published at No. 25 Bromfield street. 


Some of the later select novels published are A 
Bridge of Glass, by F. W. Robinson, and A Good In- 
vestment, by William Flagg, from the Harpers’ estab- 
lishment; Good-bye, Sweetheart! Rhoda Broughton’s 
popular story, from the Appletons; Three Genera- 
tions, by Sarah A. Emery (in which we get a picture 
of Boston sixty years ago), from Lee & Shepard; 
Five Hundred Majority: or. The Days of Tammany, by 
Wyllis Niles, a political description, from G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons; and Choisy, by James P. Story (a record 
of fast life in New York and ,Paris), from J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 

The Overland, for July, opens with “Recollections 
of Gen. Halleck,” written in terse, historic style. 
There is an interesting paper on The Maguey-Cen- 
tury Plant,” and acurious account of the “Tichbourne 
Dole.” The stories of this number, with the excep- 
tion of *“‘Timms’s Strategy.” are hardly up to the 
Overland’s average in that department, and the poe- 
try is scant and weak. In “Current Literature” is 4 
lengthy and appreciative review of Rev. C. A. Bar- 
toi’s “Radical Problems,” and it is pleasant to know 
that this flower of Boston thought and culture meets 
such worthy welcome on the Pacific coast. 

We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., New 
Music—The Little Wanderer,” an idy! for the piano, 
by G. D. Wilson; “Angels are Watching o’er Us,” a 
beautiful duet. by Stephen Glover; “Saper vorrei se 
Mami” (“0 tell me if you love me”), a song for two 
soprano voices, composed by Haydn; “Dolly Var- 
den,” a song, written and composed by G, W. Hunt; 
*Waiting for My Ships,” a ballad, with words by Geo. 
Cooper, and music by Geo. F. Morris; **Leichtes Blue 
Polka,” by Johann Strauss; *‘To Thee, O Country,’’a 
national hymn, by Miss Anna P. Eichberg, with mu- 
sic by Julius Eichberg; ‘Grand Galop de concert,” 
by E. Ketterer; “*schulhoff,” a piece for the piano, by 
Jules Schulhoff; *Wanderer’s Rest,” by Fritz Spin- 
dler, and “Hidden Whisper,” for the piano, by 5. G. 
Pratt. 

The annual report of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, of New York, gives an interesting account of 
the manner by which that institution brought about 





the Sunday open/ng of the library. There was a 
straightforward absence of fuss in the matter quite 
charming to residents among evangelical extremists 
who feel a great weight of responsibility to make 
vast hue and cry at every innovation, lest the kingdom 
of heaven should somehow come to grief for want of 
evangelical care and protection. In New York, of 
6,080 active members of the association, only 1,321 took 
sufficient interest to vote at all onthe subject. Of 
those who did vote, a very large majority favored the 
change. If the opening of our public library were 
put to vote among ‘the gee who are certainly 
the ones most interested, probably a similar result 
would be obtained. The great majority of voters 
would be unresponsive, while, of those who cared to 
vote at all, a large majority would favor the change. 





Mr. M. D. Conway’s Letter. 


THE LATE CHARLES LEVER.—FRENCH 
OPERA IN LONDON.—ETC. 


INRERESTING DESCRIPTIONS, 
CHARLES LEVER. 

Since the death of Charles Dickens no similar 
event has excited such general mourning as that 
of Charles Lever. He was sixty-three years of 
age, but looked younger than that, and indeed 
any one looking upon the genial, ruddy, stout 
Irishman, would have predicted a much longer 
life for him; but, alas, all this outward show of 
strength is consistent with that insidious heart- 
disease which carries off so many of the best 
writers and professional men. <A few months 
ago I sat near Charles Lever, and was much 
struck by the extent to which he personally rep- 
resented the kind of hero depicted in his novels. 
There was Harry Lorrequer in the dash of his 
bright eye, and Charles O'Malley in the humor- 
ous smile and the frank face. ‘*What a fine- 
looking fellow he is!” I exclaimed. ‘‘He is 
under sentence of death,” said a friend. The 
physicians had told him plainly that the disease 
had made great inroads, and that death could 
not be far off. Their decision appeared in the 
sad forebodings—which may now be regarded as 
his adieu to the public—in the preface to his last 
work, ‘‘Lord Kilgobbin.” Nevertheless, though 
the doom had been over him for some time, it 
did not destroy his cheerfulness. He was edu- 
rated at Trinity College, Dublin, and afterward 
studied medicine. Then he went to the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, where he studied life and 
society and general literature. His career as a 
physician was brief, but notable. It was when 
the cholera was ravaging Ireland in 1832. that 
Charles Lever was appointed medical superin- 
tendent of the district which was suffering 
most, and it was in gratitude for his great and 
heroic services in that emergency that he 
was appointed physician to the British lega- 
tion at Brussels. It may be readily imagined 
that such an anachronism as a legation physi- 
cian could only be kept up by the occasional 
good it may serve in just the way it did in Lev- 
er’s case. It gave a young man of genius the lit- 
erary leisure he needed, and the first result of it 
was ‘Harry Lorrequer,” which was written in 
Brussels. ‘The novels which Lever wrote from 
time-to-time occupy so salient a position in Eng- 
lish literature, his heroes have become so popu- 
lar, that I need not mention them. The gen- 
eral impression about his works is that they 
were dashed off in a few happy moods, the 
mere effervescence of a genial genius in the in- 
terval of professional work. The truth is 
Charles Lever toiled over these brilliant works, 
worked over every detail—tinished with patient 
art each situation—even to the detriment of his 
health. Half of his genius was work. For 
many years he was known in Dublin—during 
the years in which he edited the University 
Magazine there — as the Irish Christopher 
North. There was no end of his good stories, 
and his felicitous witticisms were forever float- 
ing about the country. In London still more 
his brilliant social qualities were called into 
play, and at Bulwer’s dinners (once famous) or 
at Lord Houghton’s breakfasts (still famous) no 
one could rival his charming talk, or the mod- 
esty and sweetness with which it was uttered. 
There was no cynicism about the handsome old 
tory—not a bit of it—through all his life. He 
was affectionate, constant, magnanimous in all 
the relations of his life; in his home; in the 
largest of his duties. But for fourteen years he 
has lived chiefly abroad. The late Lord Derby, 
when a consulate at Spezzia became vacant, 
went to Charles Lever and said, ‘‘Here’s £800 a 
year for doing nothing, and you're the very 
man to do it!” But the literary earl was ready 
with his ‘‘aside,” that Lever’s ** nothing” would 
probably be more important than the majority 
of the performances of Her Majesty’s consuls. 
Five years ago he was transferred by a liberal 
government to the more lucrative post of Tri- 
este, where he passed most of his time until his 
death. But he did not like this exile, for all the 
security it gave his literary work, and when he 
“ame here on some visit connected with the 
publication of some work he dreaded the return 
—never so much as on the last occasion, a month 
or so ago, Whea he probably felt that he was 
going away to return no more. His novels are, 
perhaps, next to those of Dickens in popularity, 
and he had the fortune to live and die without 
having had an enemy in any circle in which he 
moved—a thing which, I believe, could not be 
said of any other literary man who has lived in 
this century. He was an especially intimate 
friend of Sir Henry L. Bulwer (Lord Dalling). 
They were nearly of the same age, and died in 
the same week. 

FRENCH OPERA. 

On last night the great French Opera Bouffe 
by MM. Sardou and Offenbach, ‘‘Le Roi Ca- 
rotte,” was brought out in English version at the 
Alhambra. Having seen the piece in Paris, L 
was curious to see what success would attend 
an effort to reproduce it on the London stage. 
The result lett me to speculate again for the 
hundredth time what the inability of the Eng- 
glish to get up things with a beauty equal to 
that which the French reach so easily, consists 
in. It was plain to me that the outlay on 
“King Carrot” at the Alhambra must have ex- 
ceeded what the piece cost in Paris. There 
were more people employed in it—near three 
hundred. The dresses were gorgeous. Yet, 
after leaving out some of the Parisian scenic 
effects altogether—the great procession of all 
the insects of the garder, the moon that sudden- 
ly changes to a clock, etc.—the hitches were so 
numerous that we were not let out till one o'clock 
at night. ‘The songs were sung in good voice, 
but sung wrong. The characters came on the 
stage sometimes at the wrong moment, and had 
to go off again amid laughter. The manager 
came on at the last to be greeted, but he was 
hissed. The author of the play, who had been 
present during the evening, was called for, but 
it was announced that he had disappeared. 
Whereat there was much laughter, no one being 
surprised that M. Sardou should have been un- 
able to sit out the butchering of his work. No 
doubt things will go smoother as the piece runs 
on, but such blunders, even on a first night, 
could never occur in Paris. There was one sig- 
nificant omission in the piece as brought out in 
London. The political satire on Napoleon III. 
which is the undertone of the play, is (in Paris) 
plainly displayed in the last scene where the sick 
and falling King Carrot is sustained by his Queen, 
who tries to animate him to a further effort to 
preserve his throne. In Paris this Queen is 
dressed in exact imitation of the Empress Eu- 
genie. But no effort is made to represent the 
ex-Empress at the Alhambra, it being the sim- 
ple fact that the foreigners who haunt Leicester 
square are in favor of Louis Napoleon. That 
same Leicester square has been celebrated as 
the place where the young princes of the last 
century carried on their orgies. Latterly it has 
been celebrated as the place where Louis Napo- 
leon plotted to secure the throne of France. It 
was further distinguished by having in its center 
a dilapidated, equestrian statue, on which the 
boys heaped indignities by night—putting paper 
caps on the prince’s head. and broomsticks in 
place of his lost sword. Last week the last 
remnant of the horse and its rider disappeared, 
but the memory of it will live. The dilapida- 
ted Emperor, whose coup d'état was in part 
planned in these haunts, has also disappeared, 
amid many indignities; but the memory of him 
survives also. Any allusion favorable to him in 
the low music halls is sure to be received with 
applause; and the manager of the Alhambra 
was no doubt sagacious in taking good care to 
leave in Paris the political significance of this 
spectacular opera when he brought over the 
troop of dancers who saved his reputation for 
enterprise last night. 
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Political Reminiscences. --- Lincoln 
and Douglas. 
BY ERASTUS E. WILLIAMSON. 


The campaign of 1856 was fully opened with 
three candidates for the presidency before the 
people, namely, Fremont, Buchanan and Fill- 
more. The election was earnestly contested, 
and the vote was very close in some States. In 
the electoral college Buchanan received 172 
votes, Fremont 114. Mr. Fillmore carried sim- 
ply the State of Maryland. The Republicans, 
however, carried the State of New York by a 
plurality of 80,000, with the six New England 
States, and Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and Lowa. 

It was said by the South, during this canvass, 
that should the Republican party succeed, and 
elect General Fremont, the South would imme- 
diately dissolve the Union. Very little atten- 
tion was given to these threats by the people ot 
the North, who considered them simply idle 
gasconade. The South, flushed with victory 
gained by the election of Buchanan, hastened 
the Supreme Court to the infamous Dred Scott 
decision, which was given, a few days after his 
inauguration, by Judge Taney, which held that 
the Missouri compromise was unconstitutional, 
and that the negro, Dred Scott, although volun- 
tarily carried into territory over which and 

while the prohibition of slavery was on the 
statute-book, was nevertheless a slave. This 
unjust decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States did not discourage the true 
friends of freeiom, and they only wrapped clos- 
er about them the mantle of justice to be pre- 
pared tor the coming storm. ‘Truly in the can- 
vass of 1856 they had not wholly triumphed. 
Yet they did not ground their arnis, nor evacuate 
any of the advance positions which had been 
gained so dearly. The future to them was lu- 
minous with bright indications, and they at 
once, in good earnest, began the canvass ot 
1860. 

‘Tne wicked Lecompton constitution had, in 
the month of November, 1857, been adopted by 
aconvention elected by the most outrageous 
frauds and violence. In the coming campaign 
there was destined to be an actor who had hith- 
erto been preparing for the gathering storm in 
his quiet home in Springtield, Illinois. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a coarse, rough-looking man, 
yet of a genial and quiet disposition, full ot 
kindness; possessed of a sagacious mind and 
Reared as he had been in the 
somewhat 


an honest heart. 
unsettled West, his manner was 
rough and uncouth, but in all the various cir- 
cumstances in which he had been placed his 
signal success indicated that he was no ordina- 
ry man. As flat-boatman, railsplitter, survey- 
or, soldier, lawyer and legislator, he performed 
his duties with singular fidelity, earnestness and 
honesty of purpose. Seif-made and self-edu- 
cated, he relied solely upon his own judgment. 
A giant in hight, his mind fully comported with 
his physical frame. Early in the campaign ot 
1860 he addressed the citizens of New York 
upon the great questions which were then agi- 
itating the country. His logical and clear dis- 
cussion of those great questions which then 
stirred the public mind gave to him a cosmopoli- 
tan reputation, and it was evident that in the 
great contlict which was to Commence so soon, 
and with so much earnestness, he was destined 
to take a conspicuous and leading part. 

This man, who was in full sympathy with the 
people, and who had been characterized by the 
Southern leaders as one of the ‘‘poor white 
trash” of the North, entered with his whole soul 
into the contest, and soon became the great 
leader of the true friends of liberty. His rugged 
Anglo-Saxon style, the plainness, clearness and 
quaintness of his language, made him wonder- 
fuliy adapted to reach the sound common-sense 
and understanding of the common mind of the 
country. The training of this man, who was to 
take so important a part in the great drama, was 
not received in the schools. Perhaps it was 
better. From his earliest boyhood he had been 
accustomed to struggle with, and overcome, 
great difficulties. Taking truth as his basis, 
with candor, modesty and sobriety as his natu- 
ral inherent qualifications, he acquired a selt- 
control and self-reliance hardly equalled. No 
man in the country, perhaps, could take a com- 
plex and confused subject and make it so clear 
to the general understanding of the people. In 
general knowledge and information his acquisi- 
tions were rarely surpassed. He delighted in 
studying upon great questions until they should 
appear plain and simple to his own mind. He 
was a good lawyer, a good mechanic, and a good 
farmer; and had a fund of practical knowledge 
upon almost every subject. He had served a 
single term in Congress, but his education, his 
preparation, was among the people in the hum- 
bler walks of life. He had seen life in all its 
phases. He held a high rank at the Western 
bar. 

On different occasions, twenty-five years ago, 
there were assembled around the pine-tables in 
the log court-houses of the West a very able 
and remarkable set of men. Among them were 
Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, E. D. 
Baker, Mr. Browning, who was Mr. Johnson's 
Secretary of the Interior, Lyman Trumbull, and 
others. With these Lincoln was called to com- 
pete, and his reputation as a clear-sighted lawyer 
was known throughout the entire western coun- 
try. Butthe manto whom Mr. Lincoln was most 
indebted for his reputation was his great politi- 
val rival, Stephen A. Douglas. 
both self-made and self-educated, coming in 
early manhood to Hlinois, soon became the lead- 
No two men could be 


These men, 


ers each of his party. 
more unlike. 
tally and physically. 
Douglas the “little giant.” 
Douglas was a giant in intellect; bold, deter- 


They were contrasts both men- 
Lincoln was the giant, 
Small in person, 


mined, ardent, denunciatory, impetuous. He 
was possessed of those qualities which create 
personal popularity, and he was ever the idol of 
his party. As early as 1836 these two men 
were members of the Illinois legislature. Doug- 
las had distinguished himself as an able debater 
in the House of Representatives and Senate of 
the United States on the great question of slav- 
ery in the territories. Finally he adopted the 
position of squatter-sovereignty, as it was called, 
leaving to the people of the territories to settle 
the question of slavery for themselves. He 
caused the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
thus assuming the position that the people of 
each territory should themselves choose wheth- 
er they would exclude or admit slavery. 

When Buchanan's administration became a 
party to the conspiracy to force slavery upon 
Kansas against the wishes of her people, Doug- 
las took adecided and bold stand upon the doc- 
trine of popular or ‘squatter-sovereignty.” As 


a matter of course, this brought him in immedi- | 
ate collision with the extreme men who com- | 


posed the slaveholders’ party, and they imme- 
diately set about to degrade him by removing 
him from the chairmanship of the committee on 
territories. But his senatorial term was about 
to expire, and he returned home to look out for 
a reelection. 

Iu June, 1858, at the Republican State con- 
vention which met at Springfield, Illinois, 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated for the United 
States Senatorship in opposition to Douglas. 
In his speech which he made on this occasion 
he gave so clear an exposition of the great strug- 
gle between liberty and slavery that his re- 
marks at once seized the public attention and 
became historical. Of the great conflict which 


was being waged between liberty and slavery he 
said: *‘We shall not fail. Wise counsels may 
accelerate, or mistakes may delay, but sooner 
or later the victory is sure tocome.” Such was 
the philosophic, grave appreciation of Lincoln 
ot the great contest which was pending. With 
these sentiments he entered the memorabl on- 
test of 1858 with Douglas. 

_ This was the most remarkable political con- 
test in American history. Lincoln and Douglas 
each respectively represented his party, and 
those who composed the great parties paused to 
watch its progress; and each observed with the 
most eager interest the movements of its cham- 
pion. 

Soon after Mr. Douglas’s arrival at the im- 
mediate scene of the contest, in the summer ot 
1858, he was challenged by Mr. Lincoln to a 
series of debates during the campaign. ‘This 
challenge Douglas at once accepted. It was 
arranged that there should be seven joint de- 
pates, each alternately opening and closing the 
discussion. The opening speech to occupy one 
hour, the reply one hour and a half, and the close 
half an hour. So that each tournament should 
be limited to three hours. The remarkable de- 
vates held in different parts of the State and in 
the open air called together vast throngs of 
people. They were conducted with dignity 
and courtesy becoming the occasion. There 
was every motive to stimulate each champion to 
his utmost power. Each was actuated by sin- 
cere convictions that the success of his party 
was necessary to the prosperity of the country. 

During this campaign the bearing and man- 
ner of Douglas was that of a great hero. He 
was bold and defiant, dealing his blows to the 
right and left against the great liberty, or RKe- 
publican, party on the one side, and the admin- 
istration which was aiding his defeat on the 
other. He was received with great pomp and 
display at the railroad stations by his friends. 
No money was spared. Special trains of the 
most elegant and costly cars were fitted out for 
his especial benefit. His party idolized him. 

Lincoln, on the other hand, was more frugal 
and mouest, travelling with little display. It 
was felt by both of these champions that the 
question of slavery in the territories was the 
all-absorbing question for discussion, although 
the fugitive-slave law and the Dred Scott deci- 
sion were prominent topics. 

At this time Senator Douglas was umloubted- 
ly the ablest debater in the country. He had 
met the trained political leaders of the nation 
in the halls of Congress, and, whether receiving 
the fire of a single man, or the broadside of a 
party, he had never been discomfitted. His 
great ardor, boldness and aggressiveness made 
him one of the most formidable opponents. 
Che friends of Lincoln were not without anx- 
iety. Douglas was the greatest speaker upon 
the stump the country ever produced, while 
Lincoln was somewhat undeveloped. Le was, 
however, intensely conscious of being on the 
side of right, and this feeling gave him great 
He was candid, cool, sober, careful, 
Ite would not mis- 


power. 
and sincerely in earnest. 
take a fact; and every hearer in the vast crowds 
went away with the feeling that Lincoln spoke 
his well-matured, honest, sober 
convictions ; felt that Douglas 
stooped at times to the subterfuge of a dema- 


according to 
while it was 
gogue. 

Lincoln had one great advantage over Doug- 
las — he was always good-humored. There 

yas always a sort of melancholy smile upon 
his face which indicated that his great soul 
was in the work. He felt anxious for the cause. 
His happy story illustrative of his subject was 
universally greeted with applause and good feel- 
ing. 

Douglas received the popular applause, while 
Lincoln made the deep impression. The result 
of this, the greatest, political tournament known 
to American history, can briefly be stated. 
Douglas, who controlled men of weaker minds, 
secured the election of Senator by his adroitness, 
and by personal influence over the men who 
composed the State Legislature, in whose hands 
is confided the election of Senators. Lincoln 
gained the victory with the people, and could it 
have been legally left directly to the people for 
their decision Lincoln would have been Senator 
and Douglas placed upon the retired list of bad 
politicians. The debates made Douglas Senator 
and Lincoln President. 

After the political storm had passed, and 
those principles which had been so nobly and 
ably advocated by Lincoln began to illume the 
political sky, the people looked toward him as 
the coming man. The presidential canvass was 
soon to open with an unprecedented zeal and 
earnestness. The national horizon indicated an 
outbreak. ‘The Republican party, having gained 
confidence in the canvass of 1856, entered with 
determination into the campaign. 

On the 16th of May, 1860, in a wigwam pre- 
pared for the oceasion, in the eity of Chicago, 
assembled the true men of the country. They 
had come to place in nomination a candidate 
for the Presidency who would command the re- 
spect and confidence of the country. It was 
packed to overflowing. The principal candi- 
dates for the Presidency were William H. Sew- 
ard, Simeon Cameron, Salmon P. Chase and 
Edward Bates. But it soon became apparent 
that the contest was between Seward and Lin- 
coln. 

For many Mr. 
prominent man before the country. 
known to be aman of broad views, of philo- 
sophic mind, and strongly committed to the lib- 


been a 
He was 


years Seward had 


eral principles of the Republican party. He 
had been Governor of the State of New York—a 
leading Senator of the United States—and had 
taken a conspicuous part in the discussions 
upon all great national questions. He was re- 
garded at that time as a great statesman. Mr. 
Lineoln had not been before the people so long, 
nor in so public a manner. 

After ballotting three times for a candidate 
Abraham Lincoln was nominated for President 
and Hannibal Hamlin for Vice-President. The 
‘ampaign was now fully opened, and nearly all 
the men in the country who could address the 
people effectively were upon the stump. Those 
who feel interested in public affairs will read- 
ily recall the scenes of the great conflict. It 
was liberty against despotism: and it resulted 
and extirpation of human 


in the overthrow 


slavery in America! 





Why Rev. Dr. Nathan Lord, of Dart- 
mouth, was a Hunker-Pro-sSlavery- 


Ist. : 
oe 


A BOLD ATTEMPT TO SOFTEN 
JUDGMENT OF HISTORY. 


THE 





|PUERILE SOPHISTRIES AND FLABBY CON. 
CLUSIONS! 


At Dartmouth Commencement, last week 
Wednesday, at the Alumni assembly, at a given 
| signal, during the playing of Pleyel’s hymn by 
| the orchestra, the audience rose, and a bust of 
| President Lord, crowned with a wreath of ever- 
| green, was borne into the charch and placed 
conspicuously at the rear of the platform. Dr. 
Crosby, the orator of the oceasion, was intro- 
duced by the president of the association. The 
passages of his eulogy of greatest interest and 
value to those who were not’ intimately associ- 
ated with Dr. Lord concerned his anti-slavery 
views, which caused so much bitterness during 
the hot contest which ended with the rebellion 
inthe South. These Dr. Crosby insisted were 
repeatedly misrepresented. 

When Dr. Lord assumed the presidency of 
the college he was strongly anti-slavery, and 
entirely opposed to the plan of colonization. 
His sympathies were entirely with the enslaved 





and the oppressed, nor did he ever lose them. 
He was in full working sympathy with Rogers, 
Pillsbury and Garrison. But he was soon 
shocked by a public statement of Rogers, en- 
dorsed by Garrison, to the effect that ‘‘if the 
Bible sustains the principle of slavery, and jus- 
tifies slavery, either in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, then down with the Bible! As between 
anti-slavery and the Bible I accept anti-slav- 
ery.”. The superior authority of the Bible as a 
rule of faith and life was perhaps the strongest 
underlying principle in the adamantine charac- 
ter of Dr. Lord. He had believed that slavery 
was wrong per se, but when his anti-slavery co- 
adjutors seemed to have legitimately embarked 
on a sea of intidelity.and hesitated not to attack 
Christianity #md the church, he deemed it best 
to heave the lead and take his bearings. Hence 
he came to examine the whole question by the 
light of Scripture, and brought to his aid all the 
ardor and protundity of his nature. The con- 
clusion that he reached was that the Bible did 
authorize slavery, but only as a penalty for sin 
intlicted upon a peculiarly guilty family, and 
that this was consonant with God’s plan as 
evinced in the punishment of other guilty and 
disobedient races and nations. He believed 
that Sodom and Gomorrah were examples of 
the reality and justice of God’s law, ‘‘that Egypt 
with its magnificent civilization had eternally 
perished betore the breath of His mouth for its 
sins; that Greece with its art and beauty had 
received the perpetual doom of a refined and 
sensuous idolatry; that imperial Rome had 
fallen under God’s displeasure and reaped in 
barbaric invasions, in terrible overthrow and 
ruin, and in perpetual effeminacy and beggary, 
the reward of its ancient voluptuousness and 
vices.” 

Fully convinced that God did not hesitate to 
punish nations as well as individuals, when the 
cup of their iniquities was full, so he reasoned 
oy analogy with reference to the scriptural in- 
terpretation in respect to slavery. He observed 
that the negroes had been for ages a doomed 
race, suffering and enslaved, living trom time to 
time immemoridl on the borders of the most 
civilized nations of the world, vet apparently 
without either the disposition or ability to im- 
prove their condition. Impressed with the fact 
ne was led to inquire if there could be any curse 
resting upon the descendants of Canaan. - The 
conclusion to which he arrived was that there 
was such a curse, and that African slavery was 
a, governmental and penal institution, designed 
to mark God’s displeasure against treason, filial 
dishonor and sacrilege. He, therefote, believed 
tuat slavery was a divine institution. Not that 
it was pleasant, beautiful, desirable or blessed, 
vut, as he once said, ‘*Lt was divine just as hell 
was divine; divine because God had a govern- 
mentary justice and law, which required the 
punishment of sinners.” It followed then in his 
view that there could be no legitimate war 
against slavery as such, but only against its 
abuses; just as all government being divine 
there coud be legitimate attack upon its abuses, 
vut not upon itself. He was wont to denounce 
alike the abuses that had crept into the system 
at the South, and what he believed to be the sin 
of the North in denouncing a righteous princi- 
ple of law and penalty in the divine government. 
Dr. Lord believed that a slaveholder could ad- 
minister his trust as a Christian, but he warned 
aim that his abuses of the system would turn 
what God meant for the good of sinners intu a 
curse for all concerned. But although he be- 
ueved that a curse rested on the negro race, he 
was yet ever ready to lift it as far as hu- 
nan power could accomplish that end. So 
when other colleges closed their doors, le threw 
the portals of Dartmouth wide open to the col- 
vred race. Others might theoretically demon- 
strate the wrongs of the black man; he gave 
aim his right hand and bade him Goud speed in 
the only path in which he believed he could rise 
above the weight of his inheritance. 

Concerning President Lord’s tenocious hold 
on his belief, Dr. Crosby said: ‘*You might 
aave differed trom him in sentiment wigy as 
the poles, but you could not tail to adnfire 
ais fidelity to conviction, his indomitable 
courage, his genuine Saxon pluck. It has 
veen well said that a great man out of fa- 
vor may still be one of the grandest spec- 
tacles in the world. Cicero stretching out his 
venerable neck for the knife of assassins, and 
Socrates with the fatal cup at his lips, never 
evinced higher moral courage than did our 
friend.” Further on, Dr. Crosby said: ‘‘Nor 
did he fail to carry conviction to many minds 
that had been opposed to him in sentiment. In 
the class before my own in college there was a 
culored student who sought in private inter- 
views to learn trom our friend his views in re- 
zard to the negro race. Receiving him, as was 
ais wont, with the greatest kindness, he went 
over the whole ground of his faith. The young 
man listened and was charmed, but went away 
sorrowful, for, as he said, ke was afraid Dr. 
Lord was right!” 





Martin Milmore, the Boston Sculptor. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OF TWENTY- 
SEVEN HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


A REAL AMERICAN GENIUS. 
{From the Charlestown Chronicle. } 

Martin Milmore, a Boston boy, was born in 
1845, and graduated at the Brimmer school. 
After some time passed at the Latin school he 
entered the studio of Mr. Ball in July, 1860. 
His tirst effort was a bust of himself, modelled 
by the aid of a looking-glass. The success of 
this decided his course. A short time after- 
ward he modelled an alto-relief of. ‘*Prosphor,” 
an ideal subject, which was placed on exhibi- 
tion and purchased by a gentleman of Boston. 
lle afterward made two copies of the same sub- 
ject, one for Mr. ‘Turner Sargent, and one for a 
zentieman in Berlin, Prussia. It is an exquis- 
itely graceful figure. In 1863 he modelled his 
statuette of ‘**Devotion,” as a contribution to 
the sanitary fair, which attracted some atten- 
tion. It represented a wounded soldier still 
supporting the flag. The same year he execut- 
ed, in marble, a portrait of a beautiful child. 
tle soon atter took a studio for himself, where 
ais first productions were cabinet-busts of Long- 
tellow, Sumner, Edwin Booth, Ball, and other 
celebrities, modelled from life. In September 
of 1864 he, then in his nineteenth year, re- 
ceived through Turner Sargent, a gentleman of 
judgment and artistic taste, the Commission to 
execute, in granite, statues of “Ceres,” “Flora” 
ind **Pomona,” for the Horticultural Hall in 
Boston. The smaller figures are eight feet in 
aeight. The Ceres—a figure of twelve feet and 
six inches in height—he modelled in plaster. 
ile selected the granite from a quarry that was 
just opened at ‘Fitzwilliam, N. H. He was as- 
sisted in the cutting of the figures in granite by 
his two brothers. The largest block weighed 
about thirty-five tons, each of the smaller fif- 
teen. He was two years engaged on this work. 
In the fall of 1865 he made his life-sized bust 
of Senator Sumner, pronounced by Wendell 
Phillips the best portrait-bust that had been 
made in Boston in a decade. In March of 1867 
he submitted a design for a monument to be 
erected at Forest Hills by the city of Roxbury, 
in memory of her sons who fell in the great re- 
bellion, which was accepted by that city. It 
represents the American volunteer, the private 
soldier equipped in his overcoat, resting on his 
gun, contemplating the graves of his comrades. 
It is seven feet in height and was cast in bronze 
at the foundry at Chicopee. Milmore also exe- 
cuted a bust of Hon. George Ticknor, the his- 
torian of Spanish literature, for the Publie Li- 
orary of Boston. He also made marble por- 
traits of C. O. Whitmore, Esq., of Boston, 
and of General Thayer, late of West Point. 
and an ideal bust of ‘*Miranda.” So far, we 
tollow Tuckerman chiefly in his ‘*Book of Art- 
ists.” His sketch will be quoted hereafter as 
an account of the beginning of a great career 
in art. Since 1867 Mr. Milmore has made 
steady strides in his art, and is now fairly enti- 
tled to a place side-by-side with Crawford, Pow- 
ers, and the most eminent sculptors whom our 
country has produced. He promises to surpass 
them all. During recent years he has made a 
number of busts which are universally admitted 
to equal the best of Powers’, whose special gen- 
ius lies in portraiture. His head of Wendell 
Phillips is, in our judgment, the most miasterly 
portrait ever made in Boston. The sculptor 
may well rest his future reputation on it. He 
has also executed striking likenesses of Senator 
Wilson, Secretary Boutwell, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, and others. In addition to the Charles- 
town monument, Mr. Milmore obtained the or- 
der for the soldiers’ monument in the city of 
Boston, for which $75,000 was appropriated. 
He has made similar monuments—similar in ob- 
ject, we mean, not in style—for Fitchburg, Erie, 
and other cities. Recently he has finished a 
collossal figure of the Sphynx for Mount Auburn 
cemetery, and a collossal statue of General 
Glover, of Revolutionary fame, for Common- 
wealth avenue. Boston. This summer he pro- 
poses to visit Italy.to study the works of the 
great masters, with whom, his friends confident- 
ly hope, his own reputation will some day be 





ranked in the estimation of his countrymen. 





The Workl’s Peace Jubilee. 
THE GRAND AND INSPIRING DEMON- 
STRATION CONCLUDED. 


INTERNATIONAL HARMONY AND ENTHUSI- 
z a 


THE TWELFTH, OR “GREELEY, DAY,” FRIDAY, 
did not bring Mr. Greeley, who, though he writes po- 
etry, or used to, may not bea lover of music, and 
was very likely mowing his hayfleld at Chappaqua at 
the time so many of his admirers, and office-seekers, 
were hunting for him at the Coliseum. It brought us, 
however, as usual; and, fortunately being a little late, 
we had the luck to discover that a good place to hear 
the hymns, in which all join, including the organ, was 
near the end of West Canton street. Lowell Mason’s 
“Hebron” was ascending from the harmouious multi- 
tude within, and one or two old farmers who were 
trudging on with us recognized it as the “tune they 
used to sing when they were boys.” Reaching our 
seat we found a programme with the following num- 
bers :— 

PART I. 

1. Hymn, Hebron,” Dr. Lowell Mason. The audi- 
ence joining. 

2. Overture, *Masaniello,” Auber. 
dier Guards of London. 

3. Polka, Bravoura,” Muhldorfer. 
and sung by Madame Peschka-Leutner. 

4. Overture, “Jubel,” Weber. Performed by the 
band of Kaiser-Franz Regiment. 

5. Concert Waltz, **Nieu Wien,” Strauss. Conducted 
by Herr Johann Strauss. 

6. Solo tor Cornet, * Alexis,” Hartmann. 
by Mr. M. Arbuckle. 


Band of Grena- 


Dedicated to 


Performed 
PART II. 

1. Overture, “Rienzi,” Wagner. Performed by the 
band of the ninth regiment of New York, D. L. Down- 
ing, leader. 

2. Finale to the third act of *Ernani” (by request), 
Verdi. 

3. Cornet Quartette. “The Night,” Schubert. 
formed by the Emperor’s cornet quartette. 

Waltz. ~The Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss. 
In compliment to Herr Johann Strauss. Performed 
by the band of the Garde Republicaine of Paris. 

5. Chorus. “Hallelujah” trom the oratorio of the 
**Messiah,” Handel. 

In the encore to the second, the Grenadiers played a 
whole string of Irish airs—humorous, sentimental and 
pathetic, including **The Last Rose of Summer,” *Be- 
lieve Me if All,” &c., “The Harp that once in Tara’s 
Hall,” and all others that any one here ever heard, 
aud some beside, and much to the pleasure of every- 
body. Madame Peschka-Leutner was as delightful 
as ever, nor could the heavy rain on the acres of roof 
overhead drown the roulades and trills of Polka 
Bravoura,” which Mulhdorter wrote and dedicated to 
ver. Again the Germain band played superbly, and 
in answer t> the continuing applause gave a brilliant 
galop and once more the “star Spangled Banner.” 
Strauss’s number was the old experience—long ap- 
plause (this time of his **New Vienna”) and an encore. 
Mr. Arbuckle, who came next, was also encored, and 
played “Home, Sweet Home,” with much delicacy. 
faeu came the band of the Ninth (N. Y.) Regiment— 
seventy-seven of them, in red Goats and white trou- 
sers—playing well, but nothing like so well as the 
foreign bands, as was soon evident when the Garde 
Republicaine, now established as favorites, appeared 
ia their usual modest manner and led off with the 
~Beautiful Blue Danube” of Strauss. It was very in- 
teresting, a3 showing what horns and reeds could do 
in such skillful hands, and Mr. Strauss, who had been 
thus complimented, went straight to M. Paulus, the 
leader, and warmly shook hands with him. The next, 
and last, nuinber being the magnificent *ILallelujah 
Chorus,” it seemed a good time for the choir to leave, 
which they proceeded to do, by tens, and fifties, and 
aundreds—especially the ladies, directly under the 
complaisant gaze of Dr. Tourjee and Mr. Zerrahn, 
though none of them, a3 far as we could tad by in- 
quiry, had to leave fora train. Still, though a little 
weak, the chorus went well; and we were paid for 
Waiting till the audience had left by a worl! “et 
tenors and bassos, which sounded better, with the 
nouse empty, than anytaing we have heard with it 
ull. 


Per- 


THE THIRTEENTH, OR GILMORE, DAY. 


A temperature savoring of the scorching breezes of 


Atrica ushered in what will go on record as in many 
respects the greatest day of the Jubilee. It was the 
crucial test of the popular esteem in which the festi- 
val is regarded, and most nobly and universally the 
great public came out, spite of depressing, melting 
heat, to testify its appreciation of the great enterprise, 
and of the superhuman efforts of its projector and ad- 
visory director, Patrick 5. Gilmore. Numerically. 
the audience may have been, probably was, something 
less than the great throng on the President's day; 
yet, from the fact that the guardiaus of order had 
learned wisdom by their experience on that oceasion, 
the crowd Was not obtrusive. The following was the 
regular programme performed :— 

1. Hymn. From Greenland’s ley Mountains,” Dr. 
Lowell Mason, 

2. Overture. “Stradella,” Flotow. 
P.S. Gilmore, Leader. 

3. Polka. *Bravoura,” Muhidorfer. Dedicated to 
to and sung by Madame Peschka-Leutner. 

4. Overture. ~ Athalie,” Mendelssohn. Band of 
Kaiser Franz Grenadier Regiment. Herr H. Saro, 
Leader. 

5. Anvil chorus from *Trovatore,” Verdi. Chorus, 
Organ, and Orchestra, with Anvil, Bell and Cannon 
accompaniment. 

6. Grand Coacert Waltz. Jubilee. Strauss. |Com- 
posed especially for the occasion, and dedicated to 
Mr. P.S. Gilmore.}| Conducted by the author, Herr 


Johann Strauss. 
7. Infliummatus.  ‘Stabat Mater,’ Rossini. Ma- 
dame Erminia Rudersdorff!, With Fall Chorus, Or- 


gan, and Orchestra. 


Gilmore’s band. 


1. Four-part Song, <Pareweil to the Forest,” Men- 
delssohn. Chorus (unaccompanied). 

2. Sextette from Lucia,” (Chi ma frena,) Donizetti. 
Bouquet of Artists, with orchestral accompaniment. 

3. Overture. “Zampa,” Herold. Band of le Garde 
Republicaine, M. Paulus, Leader. 

4. “Star Spangled Banner,’ Key, Solo 
verse by Mrs. Julia Houston West. Chorus, 
and Orchestva, with Cannon Accompaniment. 

5. Grand Potpourri of Lrish Melodies. Arranged 
by Mr. Dan Godtrey. Band of the Grenadier Guards. 
Mr. Dan Godfrey, Leader. 

6. Marehe Militure. “The Inman 
Orchestra. 

Tne concert was fruitful in novel and inspiring sen* 
sations, vivalling those of the special and foreign- 
band days of the first week. The audience was 
prompt, and, as the chorus opened in Mason’s hymn: 
the auditorium presented a solid phalanx of listeners 
from stage to rafter; forthe beams at the rear end 
Were again peopled with eager attendants. The con, 
trast from approximate silence to clamvorous uproar 
Was something almost appalling, as the last throbs of 
the uaruly organ died reluctantly away, and the 
jaunty plumes and rich, natty uniforms of Gilmore’s 
band were seen descending the stage for the first 
time; aud asthe lealer, in propria persone, appeared 
clad in the same array, wild shouts and cheers, like 
the battle-cry of a Victorious army, rent tae air until 
the welkin rang an {rang again, echoing the inspiring 
strain. The ovation reached its acme when Mr. Gil, 
more, mounting the couductor’s stand, was met with 
a magaiticent floral tribute in the shape of a large harp, 
appropriately blazoned with his name and the year. 
The band played, 45 we have never heard them before > 
Flotow’s “stradella” overture. Our expectation had 
not been exalted in the success of the band in 
cert. Its experience during the past five years has 
been ina field calculated to untit it for periormances 
that must chilleage the test of Comparison with the 
fiaished efforts of the practised bands that Europe has 
sent us. Marehing in the rain, the burning sun, or 
in the fro-ty air of our New Eagland wiater, 45 an 
escort, is not the kind of culture that induces artistic 
musical development. Nor, asin the well-remembered 
times another span of years back, has it been the de: 
lushtof youthful promenaders in our Music Hall. Few 
and far between has been its concert performances of 
late. Yet, if it lacked in the certainty of execution and 
finish that experience aad practice uader favorable 
circumstances induces, there Was nothing wanting in 
brillianey and earnest effort and thoughtful care on 
the part of individual players; and the success earned 
was tairly woa, aad deserved the spoatancous rec- 
Following the prece- 


in third 
Organ 


Line,” Warren. 


cow 


vgaition so heartily bestowed. 
dent of the foreign bands, the encore Was graciously 
accepted, and the star soloist of the band, Mr. Ar- 
buckle, came forward to play, With an inspiring ac- 
companiment, Levy's favorite “Leviathan Polka,” 
which he gave with an edan that left nothing but more 
of the same to be desired. The enthusiastic plaudits 
which followed were agreeably quelled with the old 
favorite, first introduced by this band ten years ago: 
tue *Robia Polka.” with its captivating piccolo solo. 


Auld Lang syne,” “Dixie” and Yankee Doodle,” the 


latter played with the national abandon that the for- 


eigners do not attain, sated further demand-. and the | 
band Were permitted to retire with their many laurels. | 

Mme. Leutner was enthusiastically weleomed in | 
the Muhldorter’s “Polka.” and won the inevitable en- | 


core, during which the siager complimented the cho- 
rus by singing a portion facing them. 
vand then gave Mendelssohn's *Athalie’ 
superb style, and produced one of the electrifving 


sensations of the day in a potpourri of quick-teps, | 


introducing the beautiful “Prince Frederich Carl 
March,” played as it had never been on this side of 
the Water betore. 
composition evoked an immense greeting of recogu:- 


tion, and its performance had for sympathetic listeners | 
an enthralling fascination that no previous effort of | 


this band had secured. 
We were not glad to hear the *Anvil Chorus” fur- 
ther, but a gvod portion of the audience, apparently. 
Were. 
The novelty of the programme 
course, the new “Jubilee” waltz 


proper was, of 
by Strauss. 


acteristic of the author’s Werks, but no origivality in | 


theme or melody. Its fnade introduced a burst of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” 
spirit if not, in a practicable sense, desirable for 
waltzing purposes. The usual hearty encore that 
Herr Strauss invariably receives elicited the polka of 
which the condensed title is ““Kaiserstadt.” 


Tae German 
overture in | 


The first measures of this familiar | 


The | 


cumposition was marked by the peculiar rythm char- | 


which was appropriate i | 


Madame Rudersdorff repeated the »Inflammatus” 
as given on the first day. The number was encored, 
and, in response, injudiciously repeated in its entire- 
ty. “Farewell to the Forest,” which, with all fair al- 
lowance, deserves to be ranked as the most success- 
ful classical choral work that has been attempted by 
the present chorus, followed unaccomp. nied, of 
course. The absence of the ponderous organ swell 
Was gratefully noted. 

The scena, “Chi ma frena,” from “Lucia,” by the 
bouquet of artists, showed a lack in power as com- 
pared with its previous rendering, occasioned un- 
doubtedlv by the absence of the operatic chorus. A 
corresponding smoothness in finish, however, eom- 
pensated. 

The Garde Revublicaine band again played the 
~“Zampa” overture with that brilliancy and beauty 
that characterizes its every performance. The encore 
secured a pleasing return in @ variation on Swiss airs 
with flute solo; and a second call elicited **La Mar- 
seillaise” somewhat reluctantly, as Was quite proper 
considering the lateness of the hour. 

Mrs. West again soared to the staf above with 
clarion-like effect in the Star Spangled Banner,” and 
the Enghsh Band won all applause in their superb 
performance of the potpourri of Irish national airs. 
Clamorers for more were stilled by Auld Lang syne,” 
aus the band retired, and the concert was brought to 
a brilliant close by the orchestra’s playing of War- 
ren’s new march, “Inman Line.” 

The great public was in this instance true to the no- 
ble impulses of gratitude and duty. The presence of 
such multitudes—reaching, it is estimated, tity thou- 
sand—wasa substantial complimentary testimonial not 
only to Mr. Gilmore but to the executive committee. 

THE FOURTEENTH, OR IRISH, DAY. 

This day, which was announced as peculiarly de- 
voted to the Irish, drew an audience of about 20.000 
only, owing, probably, to the fatigue of the morning's 
reception of the representative band of their nation- 
ality. A fantasie from Faust, by the French band, 
the astonishing accomplishment of Peschka-Leutner 
in **The Queen of the Night,” from the *Magie Flute,” 
which she has not sung here before, the assertions of 
the profound critics, notwithstanding, and the per- 
form ince of the Irish band, under Clements, were the 
popular features, though the English and German 
bands were received with great favor. The Irish 
musicians showed their skill under an accomplished 
leader who has had them in training buta short time, 
and were kept on the stage nearly an hour without 
exhausting their repertoire. ‘The Harp that once 
through Tara’s Halls” was sung by the chorus and 
audience, and the Grenadier band re-awoke the en- 
thusiasm by performing in fine style the “Oberon 
overture,” and, on the encore, several Trish, English 
and American favorites. The Don Juan overture by 
the German band was also favorably received. The 
one thing in the choral department that ennobled the 
whole was the four-part song, **The Soldier's Fare- 
well,” to which a good body of tenors and basses, 
well massed, did harmonious justice, and won a de- 


served encore. 
THE FIFTEENTH, OR ITALIAN, DAY. 

Cool weather anda four-fifths’ house greeted the 
festival in honor of Columbus, the composers of Italy, 
and the land of song. The overture, "Willian Tell,” 
by Rossini, was first given by the orchestra, after 
which the Grenadier Band gave a grand selection, 
which was followed by a variety of other pieces. 
Mendelssohn’s chorus, Thanks be to God.” Was next 
given by orchestra, organ and chorus in amost ac- 
ceptable manner. Madame Leutner was next, but 
before she came upon the stage the German Band 
marched down for the purpose of accompanying her 
in an aria from ‘Martha.’ She was well received 
and sang most charmingly. She was rewarded witha 
thundering encore and responded by singing the star 
Spangled Banner.” This delighted the audience al- 
most bevond measure, and they manifested their ap- 
proval by shouts of applause. When she had tiotshed, 
a magoifticent floral ornament Was given her. It rep- 
resented the national flag, surrounded by a wreath of 
roses and green leaves, and was entirely Composed of 
rare and beautiful flowers. The German Band fol- 
lowed with Flotow’s overture, *Jubel,” and had an 
Strauss’s concert-waltz, “Wine, Women and 
Was next given, and was followed by 
another of that brilliant composer's 
productions. ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” by chorus, 
organ, orchestra and audience, intioduced the see- 
ond part of the programme. The Irish Band then 
made their second appearance and rendered in a 


encore, 
Song,” 


sparkling 


very pleasing manner The Lilly of Killarney,” as 
arranged by Dan Godfrey, the leader of the English 
Band. The performance of the green-coats was much 
superior to their effort of the day before, and it evi- 
dently requires but a very little practice to enable 
them to compare tivorably with any of their compet- 
itors. They were greeted with cheers, and at every 
pause in the music the demonstrations of satistac- 
tion were renewed. A variety of national airs were 
played by the band before leaving the stage. all of 
which were enthusiastically received. Th: Emperor 
William’s Cornet Quartette next appeared, and: atter 
them a selected chorus was given by What remained 
of the “twenty thousand.” The French Band played 
last, giving a selection from Meyerbeer’s ‘Robert le 
Diable,” and followed it with a number of other se- 
lections. A March by the orchestra closed the day’s 
programme, 
THE SIXTEENTH, OR GREELEY, DAY. 

The interest in the festival seems to be wonderfully 
well sustained, if the size of the audiences is to be 
taken as significant. On Wednesday an immense 
company Was in attendance, and we think it is safe to 
say that the great majority were attracted more by 
the prospect of hearing good music than of seeing the 
Democratic candidate for President, who,in the per- 
son of Mr. Ilorace Greeley, Was present. ‘There were 
eight encores in all, the foreign banils cach coming in 
for one, and the regular demands being made for Ma- 
dame Leutner, for Herr Strauss, and for the cornet- 
quartette. Mrs. H.M. Smith, also, richly deserved the 
recall which she received. In rendering her avia 
*Gratias agimus til,” her pure, sweet, unforced tones 
were agreeably audible in nearly every part of the 
building. Mr. Thomas Ryan’s execution of the elari- 
onette obligato was brilliant and skillful. After the 
“Wine, Women and Song” waltz, the *Kreuztidel” 
polka—the most dashing, rollicking and festive of all 
polkas—was very effectively rendered. Madame 
Leutner sang, on being encored, a quiet, little “Spring 
Song.” by Horn, which was well received, especially 
by those who were so fortunate as to be near the 
stage. In addition to their regular numbers the Ger- 
man band gave Strauss’ concert waltz, *Nieu Wien” 
in capital style, and afterward the spirited ‘Prussian 
Army March” by Golde; the Irishmen presented an 
arrangement of some of Moore’s melodies; the French 
corps “La Cigale” Mazurka by Bouillon, with cornet 
svlo by M. Sylvestre; and the English Grenadiers, 
after having performed Mr. Godfrey's ‘Guards 
Waltz,” gave as a sort of farewell the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner” and “God Save the Queen” in frien dly prox- 
imity. 

THE SEVENTEENTH, OR INDEPENDENCE, DAY. 

There were four performances on this day, at 4, 2, 
6 and 9 o'clock, respectively. The first was fairly at- 
tended, and the second quite largely. A severe rain- 
storm and squall coming up just asthe last besun, 
disturbed the audience somewhat from the leaking- 
roof, and affected the attendance in the evening. The 
several bands and a fine orchestra, with Me-dame- 
Leutner and Rudersdorff, and Herr Straus=. partici- 
pated at the different concerts, and the English band 
at the 2 o'clock performance gave their farewell 
strains umid the thundering plaudits of the gratitied 
listeners. 

THE CHORUS BALL. 

The ball on Monday evening. in compliment to the 
chorus, Was Well attended, and a thoroughly good 
The floral decorations of the previous 


time enjoyed. 
Gil | 


ball were continued or renewed, and Strauss, 
more. Lothian, Downing and Eichburg conducted in 
turn. It was a pleasing and exhilarating sight, and 
every body seemed happy except a few of the choru- 
who deemed themselves slighted that the whole twen- | 
ty thousand were not weleomed to the first Dall to | 


overcrowd and destroy it. 


Jubilee Notes. 
The English Band will sail from New York to-day | 
in the “City of Antwerp.” 


The French Band have decided to accept the invita- 











the maintenance of the several societies and the con - 
stant practice of the music, and feelingly concludes 
as follows: “Looking forward to frequent happy 
meetings hereafter, and trusting most earnestly that 
at the last we all may swell the grand chorus whose 
infinite harmonies shall go up forever and ever, he for 
the present bids you a cordial farewell!” 

Mr. Andrew M. McPhail, Jr., the piano manutfie- 
turer, Who always does things with a large heart and 
open hand, gave the soloists of tie French Band a 
splendid banquet at the Creighton House on Tuesday 
evening. It was private and informal, and hence all 
the more enjoyable. Mr. MePhail said but a few 
words—that he had desired to testity his frieudship to 
the country which they represented and his apprecia- 
tion of their fine performances, and he had invited 
them that he might meet them personally. M. Maury 
thanked Mr. MePhail in behalf of himself and the 
band, saying that the occasion would be long remem- 
bered, not only by the members of the band present 
there, but by all its members and their friends at 
home. He also expressed their thanks to the press at 
whose hands they had received such handsome treat- 
ment. M. Elie expressed the thanks of the band for 
the warm reception they had met with in America, 
and said they could never forget it. 

Mrs. Susie Vogl, herself a correspondent, Writes 
that among the ladies, severalof whom were attached 
to daily newspapers, at the jubilee, Were Mrs. Powers 
(“Shirley Dare’) of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiserand Tribune; Mrs. Briggs (Olivia’’) of the Phil- 
adelphia Press; Mrs. Howard (Howard) of the 
sume paper; Miss Hicks (*Sophia Sparkle”) of the 
New York Evening Mail: Miss Taylor (Dora) ot 
the Washington Patriot ; Louise Chandler Moulton 
of the Tribune; Mrs. Bangs of the Northera (Mon- 
treal) Journal; Nora Perry of the Providence Jour- 
nal; Sallie Joy of the Boston Post: Louisa C. Kuigit 
of the Charlestown Chronicle: also, Virginia Vaughan 
and Celia Logan. A lady represented a Des Moines 
(lowa) paper, another the Laramie (Kansas) Journal, 
another a Nebraska paper. ‘Various other newspa- 
pers were represented at intervals during the jubilee 
At the last jubilee three ladies only were 
Journal- 


by ladies. 
present as reporters, Kate Field being one. 
ism is a good field for a woman to work in, and cor- 
respondents of the feminine gender are dangerously 
increasing.” 
AT PARTING. 
A uf wiedersehn, Herr Saro !— 
Or wiederhoren, say :— 
It pierces like an arrow 
To have you go away. 
But you leave sweet steains behind 
That shall wind and wind and wind 
In and out of dreaming ears 
Ever through the coming vears, 
And as with Amphion’s strain 
Build the Coliseum again. 
Auf wiedersehn! 
Au revoir, cher Paulus! 
Yankee-doodle, Marseillaise,— 
One voice ot sweetness—call us 
To Wish you endless days. 
Bunker Hill’s high top ~hall tumble 
Beacon street shall be the humble 
Home of toil, the South End be 
From the tuint of shoddy free, 
Seasons fail, fade sun and star— 
Nought our love of you shall mar! 
Au revoir! 
Dan Godtrey, must you leave us % 
Or your dear grenadiers 
Pitiles-ly bereave us ? 
Behold our streaming tears ! 
Yet to this fraternal store, 
You will—wou’t you ?—come once more ; 
She, your good Queen gone, youll come, 
Horn and trumpet, flute and drum, 
To our fond hearts once again, 
English Garde Republicaine !- 
See you agai! 
—Jubilve Notes. 
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The Democratic Nominee. 

On Wednesday next the national Democratic 
convention meets at Baltimore. For the first 
time in its history it assembles with the avowed 
purpose to pass by its own eminent members, 
and to endorse the nomination for the presi- 
dency, by a professedly Republican body, of a 
life-long opponent. The party. 
therefore, is not only a party without a candi- 


Democratic 


date, but a party without a mission. Lt acknowl- 
edges that the public sentiment of the country 
is against it, and that the only hope it has for 
keeping alive its name and power is by consent- 
ing to make no nomination against one who, it 
elected, cannot treat it worse than it will be with 
his most Conspicuous contestant continued at 
the of the It is following 


but the gamester’s tactics, that of ‘running for 


head government. 
luck,” when its hand seems unfortunate, and 
the tide of gains has turned. It accepts the 
sick man’s emollient, that of twisting and turn- 
ing for a cooler spot, when his whole body is 
glowing with heat. 

It is no concern of ours whom the Democratic 
party takes for its candidate, save that we regret 
that Horace Greeley should be the victim of: its 
disloyalty and disasters. We should prefer to 
have a man who has rendered less service to 
freedom and humanity allied to the party that 
invited us to the late rebellion and clung to hu- 
man slavery till the swords of our brethren 
smiting their knuckles impelled them to loosen 
their hold. But if he, in his mad ambition to 
be President, willingly links his fortunes with 
such an organization, far be it from us to mourn 
as though we would not be comforted. We 
stand still on the Lord's side, with face Zion- 
ward; believing that the Republican party has 
not yet accomplished its work, and will not till 
a perfect civil rights bill secures to every ran- 
somed citizen the full enjoyment of his personal 
The Republican party must take that 
We are 


liberty. 
next step in the order of its march. 
surer of it under the auspices of so humane and 
progressive a body as the Philadelphia conven- 
tion was than of either Cincinnati or Baltimore. 
From the latter, indeed, nothing can be expected 
but fair promises and meaningless words in- 
tended to conceal all its blackened and disgrace- 
ful record of the last twenty years. 

We are rather glad that the contest is to be 
simpliticd to two candidates only, Grant and 
Greeley. If itis, as has been suggested, only a 
contest between the great G and the little g, we 
know intuitively which is which. The great G 
never could throw himself into the arms of a 
disloyal and rebellious party for the sake of per- 
sonal preferment; on the contrary, the great G 
was modest in assenting to his first nomination, 
satisfied with the honors he had won; he was 
indifferent to the second nomination, which the 
unanimous voice of the national convention said 
should be overcome. He has conserved the in- 
terests of the Country through his first term, 
dealing wisely with the finances, and withhold- 
ing no word or act to promote national justice 
and establish universal liberty. [f it shall prove, 
as we anticipate, that the other g will come out 
ot Baltimore the candidate of the reckless, cor- 


rupt, fugitive-slave law enacting, Buchanan- 


| supporting, and disunion-ftomenting, Democratic 


party, no amount of political sophistry, as no | 
regard for his personal and professional char- | 


and clear-sighted voters of the country to dis- | 


acter, can cause the millions of honest-minded 
| 


cern, as with the power of a microscope, the | 


very little y that is running tor th e pre sidency ! 





| tion to visit Chicago before returning to Paris. 
There is money enough in the treasury to pty all 
the jubilee bills. Let New York be comfocte TL. 


The Irish Band will visit New Hamp- ire bet 
Mi 3 


lthey return home. by invitation of General 
Donahoe. 

Every one of the Executive Committee t- delighte d | 
with the foreign bands. Indeed. harmony and good | 
feeling have abounded with all the artists. 

Mr. Harrison Gray Oti- presented the leader- ot 
leach of the bands an elegant gold souvenir medal- 
Mr. Gilmore gave Malta-cross bronze medals tothe! 
three foreign leader-. 

The Prussian Band will give concerts in Jones’ 
Wood, New York, to-day and to-morrow, They are | 
ito receive @3000 and all expense- paid. This band | 
| will probably visit Baltimore and Washington befure 
| returning home. 

Mr. Frederick Rullman of New York, bas engaged 
Herr Johann Strauss to give three concerts at the 
Academy of Music in that city—on Monday, Wednes- 
| day and Friday evenings of next week. He is to 
| have an orchestra of sixty New York musicians. 
Madame Arabella Goddard 13 also to appear. Strauss 
will receive for his services in New York the round | 
| sum of 34500 for the three concerts. 

Dr. Tourjee, in a circular dated July 4, dismis-e3 
the great chorus in handsome terms, recomunen ding 


| we improve the occasion to say that, in all hu- 


i nessed on 


| that 
; cal festivals, as there will be other world’s art} 


| questioned. 


| phenomenal. 





The Musical Festival. 

The closing hours of the great international | 
musical festival are upon us as we write, and 
man probability, its like will not again be wit- 
We do not doubt 
world's 


this continent. 


will be hereafter musi- 


there 


expositions; but whetner the governments of 


| R mR . 
ithe leading powers of the earth will ever again 


cooperate to so generous an extent may be | 
That England, France, Grermany | 
and the United States should have sent their | 
best representative bands to give eclat to this | 
demonstration is as exceptional an event as the | 
conception and realization of this festival were | 
The more we contemplate the | 


magnitude, the perfectness of detail. and the | 


| preéminent success which have attended the ju- | 


bilee, the more we are filled with surprise and | 
admiration at the courage and public spirit that 
the fourteen men constituting the executiv 


| This 




















committee have shown in its conduct and con- 
summation. 

When the glamour and excitement of this 
season of three weeks’ musical interpretation 
shall have passed and all the incidents connected 
therewith shall be reviewed in the calm thought 
of the future, our whole community will be 
proud of the fact that we had men among us 
who, in six weeks’ time, erected so commodious 
and beautiful a building as the ‘‘coliseum,” at a 
cost of upwards of $200,000; that secured the 
attendance of the three leading military bands 
of Europe by depositing $75,000 in gold in their 
respective capitals; that organized the most 
perfect orchestra that ever played in unison at a 
further expense of $150,000; that closed con- 
tracts, by a special agent, with the world’s first 
soprano singer, Madame Leutner, the world’s 
first waltz writer and conductor, Herr Strauss, 
the Emperor William’s household cornet-quar- 
tette, Herr Abt, the eminent composer, Herr 
Bendel, the superior pianist, and Mesdames 
Rudersdorff and Goddard, artists of the first 
rank in London, at an additional cost of $50,- 
000 in gold; that organized a chorus that in 
numbers and power was a marvel of discipline 
and 
every detail necessary for the complete tulfil- 
ment of their promise of the greatest musical 


effectiveness; and, in short, completed 


demonstration the world had ever known, at an 
That this small 
band of gentlemen should have done all this on 
their individual responsibility, and be held, col- 
lectively, for the payment of every dollar of this 


aggregate cost of 8600,000! 


vast debt if the enterprise should prove a fail- 
ure, or any untoward accident prevent its con- 
snmmation, is a circumstance which, while for 
the credit and renown of Boston it should win 
for them the unstinted thanks of the public, is 
no less an evidence of their confidence in the 
generous appreciation of the community for 
their unpaid services and of its patronage of 
musical skill and talent of the very first order. 

We are proud that Boston has had the fufl 
honor of this greatevent. Naturally it belonged 
to her to receive it. With a love tor art second 
to no city on the continent; with music for thirty 
years and more a regular branch of instruction in 
her public schools; with the oldest and best or- 
ganized choral society in the country; with a 
knack of organization tor great enterprises which 
has belonged to her since the first anniversary 
of the Boston Massacre, and been annually re- 
peated in her civie celebrations; and with a 
people intelligent, clastic, orderly, hospitable 
and generous, she had a right to ask the world 
to heed this her latest and greatest demonstra- 
tion. While envious critics from other cities 
have sought to belittle this event, the distin- 
guished artists themselves. without exception, 
have pronounced it as wonderful and surprising 
as grand, bearing testimony to its artistic influ- 
ence, and trankly saying that its like was possi- 
ble in no city of Kurope, unless made a govern- 
tuent matter, organized and paid for by national 
subsidy. That all this was the voluntary effort 
of a dozen gentlemen, or so, has from the first 
struck them as exceptionally peculiar and as- 
tonishingly heroic. 

The various bands and artists, and the multi- 
tudes of choristers, are now on their various 
ways homewards. Soon the great building will 
he quiet, or disturbed only by the footfalls of 
faithful guardians. So long as it stands, and 
for years after, it will carry pleasant thoughts 
to many in both hemispheres of one of the no- 
blest, most successful, and wholly disinterested, 
human 
It has 


enterprises for the happiness of the 
family that the world has ever known. 
spoken for more than twenty days and nights of 
peace, harmony and good-will among the chil- 
dren of men. With such an influence emanat- 
ing from its portals, its triumphs are grander than 
all the honors of war! That that influence may 
be the earnest of enduring concord among na- 
tions will be the hearty prayer of every one that 
has sat upon its benches, or listened, near or 
remote, to the strains of its inspiring harmony ! 





MINOR MATTER. 
We 


thatthe city, the jubilee executive committe, and 


Horace GREELEY IN Town.- are glad 
the public generally, showed such honor to 
Not that 


he isa candidate for the presidency, for very 


Horace Greeley on Wednesday last. 


ordinary men have held that) position before 
him; but because he is a good specimen of a 
successful American citizen, who has hewn out 
an honorable career from untoward surround- 
ings in youth, and as a successful journalist 
has reflected credit on the press of America at 
home and abroad. Moreover, he is just now 
conspicuous in the thoughts of many of our fel- 
low-citizens for the first position in the land— 
a fact equally creditable to his established ehar- 
acter as to the appreciative generosity of his 
countrymen. We have our preferences among 
men for high official station; nevertheless we 
respect the fecling that pays homage to eminent 
citizens of whatever party or whatever calling. 
A Hist to Bostox.—For a city that is half 
in ashes, Chicago displays an cnergy that is 
truly wonderful. Even now, while the work 
of rebuilding the city is but just begun, the pro- 
cess of suburban expansion scems to go on 
about as usual. Among the many schemes that 
the enterprising citizens have in hand is the es- 
tablishment of a permanent “exposition,” simi- 
lar in character to the annual industrial exhibi- 
tions which are held in Cincinnati and St. Louis. 
Forty-cight acres of land have been purchased 
for the grounds in the town of Hyde Park, and 


forward to success at an early date. By such 
an enterprise does the indomitable city hope to 
keep abreast with Cincinnati and St. Louis, and 
maintain its Claim to a metropolitan position.— 
Advertiser. 

3oston should do the same thing. Why not 
now buy the land on which the Coliseum stands, 
and have a suitable building for art expositions, 
mechanics’ fairs, musical gatherings, etc. ? Our 
men should 
Possibly the Col- 
be purchased, with the 


publie-spirited young business 


move in the matter at once. 


iscum building could 
and comfortable for all 


land, and made tight 


weathers. 


Prerarine For THE Work.—One of the chief 





manipulators of the Cincinnati convention has 
been passing some time of late in New York, 
pertecting the necessary machinery for meeting 
every emergency which has been thought pos- 
sible at Baltimore, and forcing the ngwmination 
of Mr. Greeley in face of possible opposition. 
told his 
friends that everything was provided for; that 


gentleman recently personal 


| the plans beforehand to foree Greeley at Cincin- 


nati were simplicity ttself compared with those 


| perfected for Baltimore, and that it was now re- 
| garded by those inside as an absolute impossi- 
| bility fur those among the old and influential 


Democrats who were known to be bitterly 


| opposed to Greeley to devise any means by 


which they can compass his defeat. He de- 
clared that the Greeley movement had already 
progressed so far among Democrats that the 
Democracy itself could not now control the 
matter, but that the liberal Republiean manipu- 
lators could force Greeley through in spite of all 
Democratic intriguers who might appear at Bal- 
timore. 


Tue PresipENTIAL NOMINEES THUS PAR.— 
As far as heard from, the following is the list :— 

Republican. — President, Ulysses S. Grant; 
Vice President, Henry Wilson. 

Literal Republican. -- President, Horace 
Greeley; Vice President, B. Gratz Brown. 

Revenue Reform.—President, Wm. S. Groes< 
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beck; Vice President, Frederick Law Olm- 
stead. 

Labor Reform. — President, David Davis; 
Vice President, Joel Parker. 

Temperance.—President, James Black; Vice 
President, John Russell. 

Anti-Secret Society. — President, Charles 
Francis Adams; Vice President, C. H. How- 
ard. 

Reform.—President, Victoria C. Woodhull; 
Vice President, Fred. Douglass. 

Independent. — President, George Francis 
Train; Vice President, Susan B. Anthony. 

Perpetual. — President, Daniel Pratt; Vice 
President, G@. W. F. Mellen. 

Of these Messrs. Davis and Parker, of the 
“Labor Reform,” have formally resigned. Next 
week the Democratic Committee will endorse 
Greeley and Brown. Whether the former will 
run as a Whig, Republican or Democrat, re- 
mains to be seen. 


AntTI-WoMAN SYMPATHY IN GERMANY.—Our 
stolid German cousins are not yet up to the low- 
est phase of the woman-question. A commit- 
tee of the imperial Reichstag reports unfavora- 
bly on a petition for the employment of women 
and girls by the government in the railroad, 
post-office and telegraph-services, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 1, the weak female organiza- 
tion is not equal to the heavy work of the post 
service; 2, a woman would have great difficulty 
in maintaining the needful official authority and 
control over the subordinates of the service; 3, 
in isolated places, a woman would be less able 
than a man to protect letters, packages, etc., 
against violent appropriation; 4, the impracti- 
cability in the larger establishments of keeping 
male and female employés locally separate; 5, 
the public is hostile to the employment of wo- 
men because it thinks letter secrets less safe ‘n 
feminine than in masculine hands; 6, a career 
intended for life could not be opened for women 
in any branch of the government service, be- 
cause naturally they must withdraw from the 
service on getting married; and a merely tem- 
pory or transient appointment would not only 
be burdensome to the administration, but the 
public interests would suffer injury from the 
frequent change of persons in the same posi- 


tion. 


INTERESTING COLLEGE STATISTICS.— 
The bureau of education will soon publish an 
interesting work on instruction which will con- 
the alumni of four of 
our principal colleges were born. Of the 1894 
students mentioned in the Yale college table, 
more than one-half were born in the New Eng- 
land States, nearly one-seventh in Massachu- 
setts, and more than one-fifth in New York. 
Less than one-third of the whole number were 
Thirty States and Terri- 


Some 


tain statistics of where 


born in Connecticut. 
tories, as well as some foreign countries, are 
represented in the catalogue. The alumni reec- 
ord of Wesleyan university does not specify 
where 231 of the 681 graduates under consider- 
ation Of 447 
than one-half were born in the Eastern States, 
and nearly all the rest in the Northern States. 
Nearly one-sixth of the number known were 
born in Connecticut, another sixth in Massachu- 


were born. known cases, more 


setts, and more than one-third in New York, so 
that these three States produced two-thirds of 
the graduates. Of all the alumni of these four 
New 
many were born in Massachusetts as in Con- 


England colleges, more than twice as 
necticut; New Hampshire produced more than 
Connecticut; about five-sevenths of the whole 
nuinber were born in New England, and near- 
ly one-eighth in. New York. Four men born in 
Connecticut went to Harvard, and nine went 
to Dartmouth; while two hundred and fifty-four 
born in Massachusetts and thirty-four born in 
New Hampshire went to Yale. Eighty-four 
New Hampshire men went to Harvard; 209 
Dartmouth; and 
born in Vermont 


Massachusetts men went to 


about 77 cent. of those 


went to Dartmouth. 


per 





Tue Perry Sunpay-Liaw Persecution aT 
Brookettve, Mass.—The circumstances of this 
case, which we have before mentioned, are fully 
set forth ina pamphlet prepared by William I. 
Bowditch, Esg., as follows:—Mr. George J. 
Walther, who resides in that suburb, was en- 
gaged on the 12th of May in driving a hook into 
the side of his house and attaching a vine there- 
to when he was saluted by a passing policeman 
and warned to desist; he thereupon desisted for 
the day; and he was subsequently summoned to 
appear before a trial-justice on a complaint for 
this very act and tined a trivial sum upon en- 
tering a plea of ‘yguilty.” To 
the stronger the ofticious patrolman had pre- 


make his case 
viously conferred with the trial-justice and in- 
formed that Mr. Walther had been seen 
playing croquet with his family on other Sun- 


him 


days, and that on several occasions he had en- 
gaged in employment on Sunday similar to that 
for which he was arraigned; the facts being that 
some vears ago some ot Mr. Walther’s childten 
had made experimental use of a croquet set, on 
a Sunday, and that on the days when the’ po- 
liceman testified to having observed him at work 
as deseribed he was out of the country. It 
does not anywhere appear that the gentleman 
had done anything to excite the criticism of his 
neizhbors, whose sympathies under the circum- 
Mr. 


Bowditeh anda number of his fellow-townsmen 


stances are naturally enlisted in his favor. 


have presented a petition to the selectmen of 


the town, asking that the police may be hereaf- 
ter restrained from the exercise of such arbi- 
trary and unnecessary authority—such instruc- 
tions being clearly within their power to give. 
As they are disinclined to grant the request, an 
appeal is made to the citizens of the town to 
declare in tavor of such restraint. 

CoNcerNiING THE “Jcnicer.”—The Montreal 
Journal has a keen appreciation of the New 
York erities of the musical festival. It says :— 

New York cannot vet claim to be anything 
but a provincial city. Her jealousy and. petty 
malice about the Jubilee are piuful. She isa 
city of energetic, overgrown boys. 

And again :— 

Chere is a man at the Boston Jubilee writing 
letters to the New York Zrijune. He signs him- 
self J. RG. HL We have never known so 
great a capacity for meanness as this man mani- 
fests. His eye for the low is wonderful. In fact 
he sees nothing else, and no littleness or weak- 
Ness or Meanness or unworthiness of any Kind 
escapes him: he absolutely revels in the tilthi- 
ness with which he surrounds himself. He 
should come to Canada and go into polities. 

Mr. Beecher, 
showed his appreciation of the difference be- 
tween New York and Boston in this paragraph, 


on his returo trom the Jubilee, 


clipped from the Christian Unton:— 

We knew that it was New York, and should 
have known, had it been piteh-dark midnight, 
by the nastiness of the streets and the utter 
want of police order. There was more trouble 
in getting out from the pier where the good boat 
**Providence” landed us, from crowds of noisy, 
intrusive, pushing drivers, that choked up the 
way and poked their sweaty faces under every 
passenger's nose, than there was among fifty 
thousand people at the Coliseum in Boston. 
Indeed, so perfect were the arrangements that, 
with a mass within and without of a hundred 
thousand, there was but little more trouble ia 
getting along than at an ordinary service ina 
village church. Boston is a little, just a little, 
vain of Boston. But we suspect that every 
visitor to the grand Peace Jubilee felt that Bos- 
ton had a good right to be quite vain without 
transcending the moderation of simple truth. 
Boston! No longer is it merely the hub of 
America—the center of the world; but in her 
Jubilatie glory she felt herself the very navel 
of the universe! Did we ever smile at her foi- 
bles? We wipe them all out! Did we ever 
banter her sons and daughters upon their vivid 
sense of Heaven's distinguishing care of the 


elect city? We retract, confess, mourn, and 
begin anew a life of praise! We have no pique 
against New York policemen. But, if we had 
the making of them, we would send every one 
of them to Boston to learn his trade—how to 
keep order without rudeness or violence; how 
to do a vast amount of work without noise or 
bustle; in short, how to use good sense and 
kindness so as not to need to use their clubs. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Hot Weather as Affecting Theology 
and Politics. 

PEAR COMMONWEALTH :—In one of those trains of 
thought, this morning, to which all are more or less li- 
able, I recalled a conversation of the long ago with a 
Republican lady friend. It was a subject upon which 
we did not fully agree when I alluded to Horace 
Greeley’s opinion. Now you know that he has always 
held opinions, on theology, capital punishment and 
other matters, not in perfect accord with all Republi- 
cans, and which he has been at no pains to conceal; 
and when I alluded to him my friend exclaimed in 
tones of perfect horror, **Horace Greeley! Why, he 
is an unprincipled Universalist; not worthy the least 
confidence !” 

Well, this morning, just as the daylight was begin- 
ning to dawn, Iwas awakened—I supposed at the mo- 
ment that awakened me—by the young friend who 
lodged with me perambulating the room. I knew 
well, by my own sensations, the cause of her uneasi- 
ness, and kept as quiet as possible until she had lain 
down again, when I was seized with a sort of internal 
heat from head to feet, and at once made a rush to the 
open window for relief. It would be impossible to 
describe the agony of the moments when I leaned 
from that window longing for a breath of cool air, un- 
able to obtain it. I thought of the ice-water that had 
been below stairs, not there now, and, turning toward 
the warm Cochituate in the room, my eye fell upon 
the decoction of wormwood I had prepared the night 
previously, which I began to sip and finally drank, so 
much to my relief that, after bathing in the warm 
C ochituate, I was able to lie down again, not to sleep 
like my young friend, but to think. I thought, if 
such be the dawn, what of the day, when the sun 
blazes forth? Who can live through the concert 
at the coliseum to-day? Is it possible the Repub- 
licans can have any sinister motives in inveigling Mr. 
Greeley thither at this time? Then Milton’s and Pol- 
lok’s descriptions of the condition of the damned 
passed in review before me—the poor wretches mov- 
ing eternally from side to side in their prison-house of 
fire, every avenue of escape cut off, no relief from the 
heat, noloss of consciousness, no death, except the 
eternal death of heat. Then came to mind what my dear, 
departed friend had said of Greeley’s ‘unprincipled 
universalism”—for she was dear, and has long since 
departed to that blessed world, where, [trust she has 
had her earthly opinions of eternal flery punishments 
refuted. Then I thought of the Presidential candi- 
dates; Greeley, the merciful candidate—punishment, 
not for revenge, but for reformation; Grant and Wil- 
son, the “brimstone” candidates, if [may be allowed 
the expression on this awfully-heated oceasion; the 
expression that once shocked me as 830 profane when I 
first heard itapplied to Park-street corner. Brimstone 
candidates, indeed! The one supports that church, 
whether he believes in it or not; the other joined that 
church in his old age, whether in “sincerity” or other- 
wise. Had Tever believed in these candidates, after 
the heated experiences of this morning [ should drop 
them as you would a glowing coal. 

And farther, as this is an era of amendments,” I 
propose an amendment to the constitution that no 
man, hereafter—no woman, either, after they get the 
privilege of sufYrage—no man or woman who holds to 


hangeable, shall be eligible to any office under the 
United States goverament, from that of the dignity 
awl responsibility of the Presidency down to those of 
hog-reeve and tything-man. 

Do you think I am joking? No, indeed! None 
better than yourself understands how inapt Tam at 
jokes; and, asa friend once told: me, that even when 
[ attempt it IT am always in earnest. However, I 
leave youto make what interpretation you best can 
when the thermometer is at such a height. 8.3. 1. 





JORRESPONDENCE. 


From North Carolina, 
ae 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
ELIZABETH CITY (Pasquotank Co.), N. C., } 
June 28, 1872. \ 
VISIT OF MRS. FRANCES E. W. HARPER. 

One of the pleasantest incidents of life in Elizabeth 
City during the last few months is a visit from that 
inost estimable colored lady, Mrs. Frances E. Watkins 
Harper. When Twas told that Mrs. Harper would 
speak in the Methodist chureh Thad not the remotest 
idea that it was the Mrs. Harper, and could not divine 
how a lady so deservedly distinguished had, unher- 
alded, penetrated to this place insignificant in all re- 
spects save its royal name. She spoke twice in the 
Methodist chureh to very small audiences—the col- 
ored people here not having become sufficiently en- 
lightened to patrouize any description of public 
speaking not directly denominational or in some 
manner identified with the churches; foramong them, 
us among whites, there is naturally the old-fogy ele- 
ment which takes form chiefly among colored preach- 
ers—Whose sway during slavery’s reigu and since is 
undisputed; aad it is no easier for them to yield the 
power so long maintained to the influences of the en- 
lightened sentiment—the new life which the young 
who have enjoyed the advantages of schools would 
tain infuse into the chureh—than itis for the same 
class of pulpit-leaders generally to give a warm wel- 
come to progressive views the effect of which would 
beto undermine power based upon long-exploded 
ideas. 

Mrs. Harper's discourse was like a free draught 
through a long pent-up chimney, purifying the moral 
atmosphere and lifting the minds of all who listened to 
herto a stratum far above the wonted range of thought 
and sentiment among the people, White and colored, 
in this region of country. Could their spirits be kept 
to the height of her noble utterances, so replete with 
common, as Well as uncommon, sease, long enough to 
make a sensible impression, they might outlive the 
low, grovelling tendency of the prayer-meetings to 
which, unfortunately, they are subjected by their ig- 
norant preachers—"blind leaders of the blind”’—who 
zealously inculcate the idea that efforts in any direc- 
tion not denominated religious must be avoided as 
profane in every sense of the word. 

I noticed in alate number of the New National Era 
that Frederick Douglass alluded to Mrs. Harper in very 
flattering terms, as a representative colored woman 
whom it would be well to delegate to the world’s 
peace convention, to be held in Great Britain, adding 
that the elements of literature, eloguence and philan- 
thropy for American colored women are now confess- 
edly represented by Frances E. Watkins Harper. 

ANNA GARDNER, . 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Ex-Mayor Bigelow, of this city, died on the 4th inst., 
aged 75. 

Parker Pillsbury preaches at Fraternity Hall, 55 
Washington street, a Week from to-morrow forenoon. 

Two millions off the natienal debt last month. 
Since March 1, $34,327,000; since Mareh 1, 1869, $333,- 
O77 0, 

All parties holding bills against the Jubilee will get 
their money by sending them to E. D. Jordan, the 
Treasurer. 

Miss Avonia Bonney, daughter of P. F. Bonney of 
Boston, has lately made a successful début in opera at 
the Balbo theater in Turin, Italy. 

The New York Herald gives further particulars of 
the finding of Dr. Livingstone at Ujiji, in Central Af- 
rica, by its correspondent, Mr. Stanley. 









Itappears from the Congressional Glode that ex-Sent- 
ator Ross swore to have been told by Pomeroy tha 
his (Pomeroy’s) seat in the Senate cost him §30,000, 

The Journal of Music of this city got so exciteddast 
week over the peace jubilee that it “made Tip” its 
eight pages “every which-way” but a continuous and 
readable one. 

The last of the nautical school! The school-ship 
“George M. Barnard” was sould at auction in this city. 
on Tuesday. for 12.500. The ship registers 921 tons, 
and will go into the general freighting business. 

The illustrious Greeley Was attended to Boston by 
samuel Sinclair, Esq., to keep his mouth shut on all 
delicate topics, and by Theodore Tilton, Esq., to open 
it on all unchallenged ones. 

Frederick W. Lincoln, of Boston, has been reiip- 
pointed harbor commissioner; Frederick M. Stone. of 
Waltham. commissicuer of savings banks; John W. 
Kimball, of Fitchbarg, police commissioner, and Juli- 
us L. Clark, of Newton, insurance commissioner. 

We give some of John 8. Dwight’s views upon brass 
bands on our last page this week. The query arises, 
Will he held to his views ater hearing the grand ca- 
pabilities of brass bands as demonstrated by our 
English, French and German visitors during the jubi- 
lee ? 

The “Glorious Fourth” was marked in Boston by 
violent heat in the morning, a dampening rain in the 
aternvon, a crowded population, and an infernal 
noise from private freworks. Charles Francis Ad- 
ams, Jr.'s, oration before the city authorities, was 
original and unique. 


The oldest living graduates of Harvard college are 
Samuel Thatcher, born in 1776, graduated in 1793; 





this doctrine of pnnishment by heat, eternal and un- 4 


Horace Binney, born in 1780, graduated in 1819; and 
Samuel D. Parker, born in 1681. All three of them 
are lawyers; all three of thém have been members of 
Congress, the first-named being now the oldest sur- 
viving congressman. 

A young woman has applied for admission to Dart- 
mouth, and her application has been referred to the 
trustees. It is not anticipated that she will be per- 


mitted to the privileges of the college this year.— 
Traveller. 


The more shame to Dartmouth that a young person 
seeking knowledge should be turned from New Eng- 
land to find it. 


The cup that cheers but does not inebriate, accord- 
ing to Dr. Arlidge, an English physician, is just as 
poisonous as the cup which both cheers and inebri- 
ates. The doctor is quoted as declaring that tea-tip- 
ling is not a whit less dangerous to health than dram- 
drinking; in fact, in his own awful language, tea- 
drinking is “as distinctly sensual, extravagant and 
pernicious as beer-drinking or gin-swilling.” 

A Washington Greeleyite writes us: I think that 
you Massachusetts Republicans are a good deal de- 
ceived about the state of politics in the country at 
large. The West and South are in a state of political 
revolution, and you must not take too much stock in 
Henry Wilson’s confident predictions.” Our corres- 
pondent must have just come from the Greeley head- 
quarters, where they indulge in extraordinary bounce. 
We paragraphed recently how Wilson became a 
candidate for the Vice Presidency. It may have done 
injustice to Vice President Colfax, who was spoken of 
as receiving an invitation to become a railroad ofli- 
cial, which, intending to accept, he wrote his letter of 
withdrawal as a candidate for reélection. The offer 
of the railroad was, in fact, made last February, two 
months after he wrote that letter, and not previously ; 
and, moreover, he declined the overture when made. 
This shows that no loss of a railway position caused 
him to change his determination in regard to the Vice 
Presidency. 

Does advertising really pay? It 18 probably true 
that a very large portion of the money expended in 
advertising is literally thrown away. The country is 
flooded with mediums which are got up simply to se- 
cure advertisements, and which have no regular cir- 
culation, but are gratuitously distributed; or it is 
left to the advertisers themselves to distribute them ; 
or, in many cases, they are not distributed at all. 
While such advertising as this does not pay, all expe- 
rience has shown that money expended im advertis- 
ing in well-established periodicals which circulate 
largely, and are published without regard to adver- 
tising patronage, is well spent, and brings back good 
returns, 

Rev. A. J. Patterson, of this city, is out of health, 
and, consequently, out West. He writes home from 
Nevada: One would think from the tone of the news- 
pipers that the people out West were really divided 
and excited over the political questions, divisions and 
complications. Butthe excitement is allin the papers. 
The distrust and denunciation of Grant are all in the 
papers. The people, so far as 1 have seen, and I have 
journeyed thousands of miles since the Cincinnati 
convention, are quite unanimous that the administra- 
tion has been, on the whole, wise, judicious and suc- 
cessful, and that the present incumbent of presiden- 
tial honors should wear and shall wear those honors 
for another term.” 

Our well-bred Advertiser has this comment on the 
second jubilee ball :— 

The executive committee carried out their prom- 
ises faithfully, and the chorus had the same decora- 
tions and the same music as was furnished the gen- 
eral public on Wednesday. As for dress, it seemed 
as if the barriers had been taken down and the cho- 
rus had stepped over on to the floor in the same 
clothes as they had worn during the whole week, and 
the few elegant costumes only made the others look 
cheaper. In fact the company was by no means made 
up of carriage people. 

In any other journal than the Advertiser such a par- 
agraph would be deemed an excess of snobbishness. 
Its good manners alone saves the Advertiser from 
such an intimation, This consideration also relieyes 
the writer from the suspicion of being the son of a 
worthy woman who did the hotel-washing for summer 
boarders in an interior village, but who forgot the 
fact in coming to a great city to serve on the staff of a 
respectable daily. 





Business Notes. 
The Grant Headquarters’ managers in Boston want 
a list of all newly-formed Grant Club officials as soon 
as chosen. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, 37 and 39 Temple place, 
keep all the goods for summer wear that ladies par 
ticularly desire—a splendid stock at low figures. 

The Galvin Brothers suceeed their father in the 
store 61 Tremont street, as florists, and they will wor- 
thily uphold the high reputation of the late senior 
proprietor, 

One of the coolest and best summer drinks is the 
Ginger Ale of Messrs. Vincent, Hathaway & Co. It 
contains no alcohol, but is simple, medicinal, and ex- 
tremely cooling. It should be in all families. 

By the reduction in the tariff, 50 that teas and coffees 
come in free, the Oriental Tea Co., 85 Court street, are 
adding to the public obligation to them by making a 
great fall in prices. Their lines of goods are always 
of the best, and all familics should favor them. 

“Oak Hall” is working briskly till late hours to sup- 
ply the demand for their striped alpacas, cobias and 
pijamahs of pongee-silk for night-wear, bathing-suits, 
and other elegant and cheap summer garments. It is 
a stock to be seen and appreciated by every lover of 
comfort. We call attention to its card in another col- 
umn. 

The very excellent and original “Jubilee Days” are 
to be bound into a volume for preservation and the 
libraries. Nothing more unique was ever attempted. 
Hoppin, the artist, furnished three sketches for each 
of the sixteen daily numbers, which were engraved 
by the “chemical engraving” process—a new feature 
—in three hours after the receipt of the drawings! 
We shall describe this process hereatter. 

The reputation which the elegant and effective cab- 
inet-organs of Mason & Hamlin have already secured 
must be greatly heightened by the testimonials which 
have been voluntarily given by Herr Strauss and 
Herr Bendel, during their attendanee upon the jubi- 
lee. Their cards will be found in another column 
We congratulate the enterprising proprietors upon 
the warm acknowledgments which they have received 
from these distinguished artists. 





Personal Notes. 

Women with the square cut boddices are no longer 
allowed in Queen Victoria’s drawing-room. She likes 
more clothes and less flesh. 

“Olivia,” of the Philadelphia Press, says: “We 
know whereof we speak, and therefore declare upon 
the faith of an honest pen that the Catacazy trouble 
was the mischievous work of women.” 

Rev. Edward C. Towne, who has taken New Haven 
fora permanent residence, proposes to lecture next 
winter on “The Failure of the Woman Movement ,” 
Which, We suppose, means simply his failure to have 
faith in it. 

The Prince of Wales, during his late visit to Paris 
paid a visit to Miss Harriet Lane, now Mrs. Johnston, 
of Baltimore, the niece of the late ex-President Bu- 
ehanan, who did the honors of the White House dur- 
ing his terin of office, When the prince called there. 

Daniel Pratt, the G. A. T., lectured to the Amherst 

students, on Friday afternoon, on The World ina 
Nutshell, or the Universality of Genius, and the Contin 
uity of Manufacturing Woman from Man’s Rib.” In 
addition to his already numerous titles the students 
conterred on him the degree of °C. O. D..” which he 
modestly received, saying, Vor populi, vor Dei! 
Mr. Alcott's forthcoming Concord Days” contains 
the following description of Emerson: “If city-bred, 
he has been for the best part of his life a villager and 
country man. Only a traveller at times professionally 
he prefers home-keeping: is a student of the land- 
scape, of mankind, of rugged strength wherever 
round; liking plain persons, plain ways, plain clothes ; 
prefers earnest people; shuns egotists, publicity; 
likes solitude, and knows its uses. Courting society 
as a spectacle not less than a pleasure, he carries off 
the spoils. Delighting in the broadest views of men 
and things, he seeks all accessible displays of both for 
draping his thoughts and works.” 





Dramatic Notes. 

THE “GLOBE.” 
“Humpty-Dumpty” continues its prosperous ca- 
reer at this house with unabated success. Mr. Fox 
has prebably never found more appreciative audi- 
ences than during his present season here, and 


favorite here. Two performances of the pantomime,'| 


varied performances of the Martens, Wilsons, Castel- | 
lis. and others, will be given to-day. It will be played 

for a few weeks longer. 

“THE BOSTON.” j 
The Vokes family have introduced a novelty this | 
Week in a farcical burlesque sketch, “The Wrong 
Man in the Right Place.” Its theme is the well-worn 
subject of mistaken identity, although in its working ! 
eut itis not without freshness and interest. How- | 
ever irreconcilable its situations may be with those | 
of real social life, they are eminently adapted to dis- 
play the peculiar abilities of this talented troupe. 
Opportunity is offered Mr. Fred Vokes to exhibit his 
phenomenal agility, and versatility in singing and 
acting. His original polka is one of the best speci. 
mens of grotesque dancing we have witnessed. Miss 
Victoria digplays her superb voice in solo and duet. 
winning the same enthusiastic favor as in her former 





efforts. Miss Rosina’s light is not permitted to shine 





with its beautiful scenery, amusing tricks, and the | 


in its fullest brightness. She executes, however, a 
dashing jig, the “Leary Dance,” with a vim and aban- 
don that pen could not describe. Mr. Fawdon is quiet 
and finished as before, filling his place with nice ac- 
ceptance, and Miss Jessie appears to better advantage 
than in the other piece played by the troupe. The 
piece ends very appropriately and agreeably with an 
original quadrille, introducing several new and very 
pleasing figures, which are executed with a dash that 
probably none but the Vokes could give to this style 
of dancing. Large houses have been in attendance 
during the week. The same attraction will be offered 
for the two performances to-day and during next week 
The farce of “Betsey Baker,” which is very well done 
by Miss Jennie Lee, Mr. Howard, and others, will also 


be performed. 
THE “ST. JAMES.” 


Miss Ada Harland and the drama of “Bertha, the 
Sewing-Machine Girl” have continued to prove at- 
tractive at this theater. The drama is, of its kind, 
more than ordinarily interesting, aud it has been re- 
ceived with hearty appreciation by the audiences that 
have attended during the past two weeks. It will be 
given at the matinee and evening performances to- 
night, when the theater closes for the season. 


About-Town Notes, 
THE SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 

The annual exhibitions of the public schools of the 
city, which took place the first three days of the week, 
were on Wednesday brought to a close with the usual 
festival in Music Hall. According to the usual cus- 
tom, the gradu ites occupied the lower balcony of the 
hall, and the young lady portion of them, being very 
great,and bedecked, as they were, in white, almost 
without exception, presented a combination of the 
fair scenes which have been witnessed at the various 
school halls during the previous days. Below, the 
seats were removed, but the floor was occupied with 
a large number of the friends of the graduates. The 
hall was heavily decorated with banners, shields and 
mottoes designed for the city’s celebration on the 
Fourth, while the front of the stage was lined with a 
screen of pot-plants. The exercises were opened with 
short and pleasant speeches by John D. Philbrick, 
Samuel Elivt, James Freeman Clarke, and Mayor 
Gaston, after which the graduates by schools led by 
their masters and sub-masters marched to the music 
of the Germania band in single tile across the stage, 
When each received a bouquet at the hands of the 
mayor. This exercise lasted about an hour, the grad- 
uates numbering about 1450, after which, having re- 
turned to their seats, they were served with a colla- 
tion. The remainder of the afternoon, till seven 
o’clock, Was taken up with promeuading aud dancing. 
The bouquets presented to the graduates were more 
elaborate than usual, while unlike previous years the 
collation was made less of and limited strictly to the 
graduates. 








EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The report of the Committee on Accounts of the 
School Committee has been printed, presenting a 
statement of the expenditures, both special and inci- 
dental, for the public schools, as made by that de- 
partinent, under the direction and control of the City 
Council—the combined expenditures giving the total 
cost of the schools, for the past financial year, as 
managed and controlled by the Board of School Com- 
mittee and the City Council. The value of the school 
property, as thus rendered, amounts to 86,260,097, 
against the sum of $5,591,747 15 as rendered last year. 
Of this sum of $6,260,007 only $73,006 98 Was expended 
during the past year. The number of teachers on the 
rolls, during the past year, was nine hundred and 
ninety, of which eight hundred and ninety-five are 
permanently employed in regular classes. The ay- 
erage number of pupils in actual attemdance was 
$5,051. The total amount expended, exclusive of spe- 
cial expenditures for new school-houses, was $1,216,- 
579 65; average cost per pupil, g3t 71; the total 
unmount expended, including the addition of six per 
cent. on the school property, was $1,689,869 15; aver- 
age cost per pupil, $48 21. The number of pianos in 
the. schools is the same as last year, 105; sixty-three 
square and forty-two semi and full grand, ‘of the 
muufacture of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, Hallett, 
Davis & Co, and H. F. Miller. The estimates for the 
ensuing year are, for salaries of instructors, $919,600; 
salaries of officers, $24,000; incidentals, $73,000; total, 
$1,016,600; the estimated income is $15,000, 


f 





THE WAY COLLECTION OF EGYPTIAN CURIOSITIES 
GIVEN TO THE ART MUSEUM. 

The late Samuel A. Way bequeathed to his son, Mr. 
C. Granville Way, an artist, his rare and valuable col- 
lection of Egyptian curiosities, which the son, in turn, 
has given to the Art Museum with no conditions save 
that the same shall be keptin a room by itselfand called 
the *Way Collection.” This collection was formed by 
Mr. Robert Hay of Linplum, Scotland, between the 
years [sve and 1833, before the days of spurious imita- 
tions now so common. After his death, his son, Mr. 
Robert J. A. Hay, determined to sell the collection. 
and a catalogue was drawn up by his brother, Mr. 
James Hay, under the experienced superintendence 
of Mr. Joseph Bonomi, and published in 1869. This 
catalogue, which coutains 1084 numbers, does not 
mention 36 Egyptian Greek and early Christian lamps, 
und 37 Egypt's Arabic glass coius of the tenth centu- 
ry (spoken of betore the London Numismatic Society 
as “unique”), Which were purchased by Mr. Way with 
the collection. The collection as it now stands con- 
tains 123 objects in bronze and other metals, such as 
divinities, royal and other figures, figures of animals, 
domestic implements and models; 214 objects in mar- 
ble, alabaster, limestone and sandstone, including 
divinities, domestic figures, mummy figures, stiles, 
tablets, pectorals aud inscribed slabs, vases and tazze. 
aud about 1000 scarabs of all sizes and materials ; 
267 Objects in wood, such as divinities, mummy fig- 
ures, domestic figures, figures of animals, tablets and 
pectorals; an immense number of small objects in 
terra cotta and vitreous ware, such as divinities, do- 
mestic figures and mummy figures; also tablets, vases 
and tazze, both painted and unpainted; bottles, em- 
blems and amulets, stamps and bricks; a great many 
objects in porcelain, consisting of divinities, tablets, 
amulets, emblems and trinkets, some of which are in 
precious stones; numerous objects in glass, such as 
beads and scarabs; and also many packages of papyri 
and vegetable objects. There are, furthermore, seven 
human mummies in painted cases, some of them in 
excellent preservation, and an infinite number of 
mummied cats, dogs, ibis, jackals, snakes, etc., etc. 
This hasty enumeration will suffice to give an idea of 
the extent of the Way collection. It does not, like 
that of the Louvre or the British Museum, contain any 
large statues of divinities or kings,or any of those 
stupendous sarcophagi of basalt and granite which 
seem made to defy time itself, but neither Paris, Lon- 
don, Turin, Berlin or Leyden offer in their Egyptian 
museums a more instructive and comprehensive se- 
ries of the smaller religious and domestic objects 
made by the ancient dwellers in the valley of the Nile. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Moss Rose Bups and Liyy-or-VALLEY fresh 
every. morning. CALDER & Orts,. Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 











THAT MUSQUITO you heard last night was only a 
day in advance of the great army sure to follow. STE- 
VENS, at his furniture store, 601 Washington street, 
will talk with you aboutthe best means of defense. 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS:!! FLoweRSs!!!—From our 
own greenhouses—fresh every morning. 
CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 


THE CHOICEST ARTICLE in use in families is the 
famous HALFORD LEICBSTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE. 
Do not purchase anything of the sauce kind but that 
if you Wish your meats to be made more palatable. 
For sale by all good grocers. 

“SPRING OPENING.” —3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY. 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 











| PREPARE Now.—Families getting ready for sum- 
; Mer changes should not neglect to provide themselves 
| with the best of BLACKBERRY BRANDY, CHERRY 
; BRANDY and BLACKBERRY WINE. We have the 
| best. JaMES DINGLEY & Co. 

} #9 Washington street. 


| 
| 


| Do NOT CONFOUND WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYs- 
PEPSIA With the vile compounds advertised (which 
| only aggravate the disease and bring on others). Itis 





. i a medicine carefully c » scientific as 
ia the future he will be regarded asa great popular | - fully ¢ ompounded on scientific princi 
; bles, taken in teaspoonful doses, and has proved to be 


the only cure for Dyspepsia ever brought forward. 





IN THE MORNING. 
How pleasant in the morning ‘tis, 
When vanished is the early dew, 
When earth seems filled with happiness, 
To walk abroad, and Nature view; 
How sweet is it the birds to hear, 
Perched here-and-there among the trees, 
Whose songs, so grateful to the ear, 
Come borne to us upon the breeze; 
To see the Boys in handsome “CLoTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Reminding us of GEORGE FENNO'’s— 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 








EAR IN AND YEAR OUT the Srar- 
_ SPANGLED BANNER gives its readers the best 
of Stories, Sketches, Wit, Humor, etc.,ete. Shows up 
every swindler. quack and humbug, and gives every 
one a superb chromo, all for only 75 cents a year. 
Specimens 6 cents. Address Banner, Hinsdale, ¥ -H. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
NEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
BosTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
ealendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m may4 











HEADQUARTERS 
GRANT CENTRAL CAMPAIGN CLUB 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
No. 6 Hamilton place, opposite Park street. 
Each local Grant and Wilson Club, as soon as 
formed, is requested to send a list of its Officers to 
these Headquarters, that there may be mutual co- 
operation in the conduct of the Campaign. 
july6 tf OSCAR E. DOOLITTLE, Secretary. 


DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 
for sale. It is very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment. It is now in tip-top order from 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve rooms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation, Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth office, 25 Bromtield street. june22 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Boston Musio Fiall. 


E. TOURJEE, Mus. Doc., Director. 





The Fall Term of this Institution, the largest Music 
School in the world, and offering better opportunities 
for thorough musical culture, at lower rates of tui- 
tion, than any other, will open on MONDAY, Septem- 
ber16. Among its many advantages are its Orchestra, 
its University Course of Instruction, and unrivalled fa- 
cilities for providing pupils with desirable situations. 
Circulars mailed free upon application to the Direc- 
tor. june22 





FOR FAMILY USE. 


The Halford 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 
Made in any Part of the World 


—FOR— 


FAMILY USE. 


PINTS...---- tveonwnes'e 50 Cents. 


1-2 PINTS..::-------- 30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


| 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


THE LARGEST 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 


LADIES’ 


FURNISHING GOODS STORE 
IN BOSTON. 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


julyl It 
STRAUSS 


MASON & HAMLIN. 








Boston, June 28, 1872. 
The fame of the Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs 
is not confined to America; these /excellent instru- 
ments are widely known in Europe, and in my opin- 
ion they richly deserve the warm expressions of 
praise which have been bestowed upon them. I 
know of no similar instruments anywhere at all com- 
parable to them. JOHANN STRAUSS. 





M&e~ Visitors to the Jubilee are invited to call at the 
Warerooms of the Company, and inspect the largest 
assortment of Cabinet and Parlor Organs to be found 
in the country. An unusual variety of styles has 
been prepared for this occasion, embracing richly- 
carved and highly-polished cabinet-work; suitable to 
grace the most elegantly-furnished Drawing-Rooms; 
as well aa that of a plainer description. All interest- 
ed will be cordially welcome, whether intending a 
purchase or ap examination only. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with full 
descriptions and drawings of al! styles and improve- 
ments; also, TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, sent free 
to any address, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


54 Tremont Street, Boston, 
596 Broadway, New York, 


BENDEL 


—TO— 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


july6 It 





Boston, July 2, 1872. 
MESSRS. MASON & HAMLIN: 

Gentlemen—Your Cabinet Organs are beyond com- 
parison the finest instruments of the class I have ever 
seen. Their tone is quite remarkable for purity and 
sweetness, and in all the characteristics of musical 
effect desirable in such instruments they seem beyond 
criticism. Yours truly, 

FRANZ BENDEL. 





Visitors to the Jubilee are invited to call at the 
Warerooms of the Company and examine the fluest 
assortment of Cabinet Organs ia the country. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. It 





july6 





BOSTON OPTICAL WORKS. 


Tolles’s Improved Telescopes, 
Tolles’s Large Microscope, 

Tolles’s Student's Microscope, 
Tolles’s Pocket Clinical Microscope, 
Murray & Heath's Seaside Microscope. 


Second Hand Microscopes. 


By Smith & Beck, Zenbmayer, Oberhauser, and 
other makers. 








FOR SALE BY 


CHARLES STODDER. 
66 Milk Street. 











THE ENTERTAINMENTS. 
CROWD OF VISITORS |>~ : ie 
hades WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE 


— AND — 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIOAL FESTIVAL. 


Closing Performances ! 


POPULAR PRICES. 


On SATURDAY, July 6, at 3 o’clock, 


GRAND COMPLIMENTARY BENEFIT 


RUSH OF BUSINESS 


Compel us to announce that “OAK 
HALL” will be kept open daily till 
the latest hour for the sale of 


STRIPED ALPACAS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


AR To the Eminent Composer and Conductor, 
PIJAMAHS, HERR JOHANN STRAUSS, 
East India Night-Dresses, from genuine | By the Executive Committee, at which Herr Strauss 


will conduct two of his favorite compositions. 
Tickets at $1 for all parts of the house. 


Pongee Silk. 








BATHING SUITS. 


SUMKER OUTFITS of all grades for GENTLE- 
MEN and YOUTH. 


On SUNDAY EVENING, July 7, at 3 o’clock, 


GRAND SACRED CONCERT 


By the IRISH NATIONAL BAND, Mr. Edmund 
Clements, Leader. 


Tickets at $1 to all parts of the house. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
—AT— 


SOATK HALL,” 
32, 34, 36 and 38 North St., 


july6 BOSTON. It 





NOW OPEN, four Ticket Offices atthe COLISEUM, 
and two Ticket Offices on the COMMON (near West 
street entrance, and near the “Smokers’ Retreat’), as 
well as those at the MUSIC HALL, MUSIC STORES 
and HOTELS, for the sale of tickets. 


‘MINERAL WATERS, 
GERMAN AND AMERICAN. 





Per order of the Executive Committee. 
july6 1 HENRY G. PARKER, Seoretary. 


THE GLOBE. 


Mk. ARTHUR CHENEY..... 





Vichy, 


--.-Proprietor. 


Seltzer, 
Apolinaris, ap 
Congress, G. Il. & C. K. FOx 
eigee! ie AND THEIR FAMOUS 
Geyser, HUMPTY ‘DUMPTY TROUPE, 
Star, ; s 
Columbian. ae 


For sale by 


S. S. PIERGE, 


CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STREFTS. 
june29 8t 


Sixty-Five Performers ! 


Every Evening, and Wednesday and Satur- 
day Matinees. 


Maar, Willams & Parkers 
WHITE VESTS, 


THE BEST MADE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


aa No advance in prices. 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Mr. J. B. BOOTH......-ceceeeeee Lessee and Manager. 


THIS AFTETNOON at 2. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, 
THE VOKES! 
in their own Sketch, 


“The Wrong Man in the Right Place.” 


Introducing Operatic Duets, The “Leary Dance,” 
Burlesque Polka and Vokes Quadrilles, 


MISS JENNIE LEE, 
the young and vivacious Comedienne, as 
“BETSEY BAKER,” 


with excellent support. 





All the best styles worn this season, in Marseilles 
and Linen Duck. 


Retail Prices, $3, $3.50, $4, 94.50, $5, $6. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKE,R 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Boston, June 15, 1872. 4t junel5 


Doors open at 1.30 and 7.30. 


WORLD’S PEACE JUBILEE. 





CHROMO LITHOGRAPHS 








—OP THE— 
All persons having bills against the Ex- 
Great Coliseum. ecutive Committee for work, services, or 
goods rendered to the Jubilee, will please 


send them to 


The large and elegant half Chromos, giving a bril- 7 
july6 It 


liant view of the Great Coliseum for the World’s Peace 
Jubilee and International Musical Festival, in which 
are excellent portraits of Gens. Grant and Sherman, 
Emperor William of Prussia; Louis Napoleon, de- 
throned Emperor of France; Gov. Washburn, Mayor 
Gaston; Geo. H. Davis, Chairman of the Building 
Committee; Longfellow, Tennyson, Zerrahn, Eich- 
berg, Charles Francis Adams, Wendell Phillips, and 
numerous other distinguished persons, are now pub- 
lished. and for sale at the rooms of the 


NEW ENGLAND LITHOGRAPHIC CO., 


109 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. St 


E. D. JORDAN, Treasurer. 





SELOUS’ GREAT PICTURES OF 


JERUSALEM 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
On view day and evening at 146 Tremont street. 
Tickets 25 cents. Season tickets $1. 

ELLIOT, BLAHKESLEE & NOYES. 
june29 


THE GRAND CANYON OF THE 


YELLOWSTONE, 


This magnificent picture by Thomas Moran is on ex- 
hibition for a short time at our Gallery, 137 Tre- 
mont Street. 
Tickets 25 cents. 

ELLIOT, BLAHKESLEE & NOYES. 
June29 





junel5 


STRAW MATTINGS! 











PRICES REDUCED! 


TEAS AND COFFEES FREE! 





Duties All Abolished ! 


Congress having removed the Tariff on Tea and 
Coffee from and after this day, we offer our immense 
stock of high grade Pure Goods at a corresponding 
REDUCTION, 


ORIENTAL TEA CO,, 


85 Court Street. 
Boston, July 1. 





2ttjulys. 








$m 





“ JUBILEE DAYS.” 


This sprightly little daily, issued during the Jubilee, 
has been bound for the convenience of those who 
wish to preserve it. Each number of the sixteen con- 
tains 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street. 


Three Original Humorous Pictures 





REAL ESTATE. 


S, P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 





—y— 
AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, 
and a fine variety of original Literary contents. Alto 
gether it forms a charming and most attractive me- 


morial of the Jubilee. Price, in paper, $1.50; in 
boards, 2.00. 


«*, For sale by all Booksellerss. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


REAL ESTATE, JAMES R. 086000 & CO., 
ono 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. _junea BOSTON. © it 


SS A POPULAR, 


CALIFORNIA WINES, 


We bottle all the different varieties of CALIFORNIA 
WINES in the largest size bottles, and warrant 


LEDS Pr Sent, postpaid, ow 





DELICIOUS AND HEALTHFUL BEVERAGE. 


Boston Ginger Ale. 


their purity. We sell them by the case at lower prices 
than the same quality of WINES can be bought fo 


from any other house in the country. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington St., Boston. 


eop 


At retail by FIRST-CLASS GROCERS generally. 





For sale to the Trade by 


VINECNT, HATHAWAY & C0., 


STATIONERS, 109, 111 and 113 Broad St., 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 





dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, _July6 oe _ —eee eae at 
a&e., &e. OC D 
: ARD. 
133 Washington Street, en 
MR. JOHN GALVIN, 
BOSTON. With a grateful sense of the liberal patronage which 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. prerlbe yy Pi org hago _ ge pant, begs, with 
4 spect, inform his friends and the public that h 
jan27 ly has relinquished the cients cous 








; FLORAL BUSINESS. 
FANS!! Hitherto carried on by him at No. 61 Tremont s 

A} ee to his sons, who will in the future carry on the busi- 
ness under the style of 
GALVIN BROTHERS. 
Nothing will be left undone by the new firm to at- 
tain thorough excellence in their specialties, and MR. 
JOHN GALVIN solicits for them a continuance of that 
patronage with which he has been so highly honored. 
Boston, July6, 1872. 4 


FANS! 


FROM AUCTION. 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 


cr & SS 


IN BOSTON. 
OVER 600 DIFFERENT PATTERNS! 


At the Lowest Prices. 


F, A. GREEN, 











NOTICE IS HEREEBY GIVEN that the 
a subscriber has been duly a pointed Adminis- 
trator of the estate of CATHE Ne M. POOLE, late 
of Washington, in the State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by giv- 
ing bonds as the law directs. All persons having de- 
mands upon the estate of said deceased are required 
to exhibit the same; and reed napa indebted to said 
e 








* (ROOM NO. 11.) jJune23. 





- 521 Wash ee CORNELIOY COOLEDGR. nei 
ashington Street. : DGR, Adminstrator, 
P gt | aan or uomas F. Connizn, 38 School ot 
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MISCELLANY. 


Moops.— 
I cried, ‘‘No heart is true! 
The sky has lost its sun; 
The earth is cold and desolate ; 
I would that life were done!” 
A hand was clasped in mine, 
Two hearts forever one! 
Now earth and sky in beauty shine; 
My life has just begun! 
—Old and New. 


Man or Woman?— Your correspondent is 
often unsettled as to whether she would prefer 
to be a man or a woman. When women are 
particularly ridiculous she wishes she were a 
man. When men are peculiarly wicked she is 
glad she isa woman. The latter feeling pre- 
dominates at this moment. If I were a man I 
might be a ‘“‘bull” or a ‘‘bear” or some dreadful 
animal. I might own a whole railroad. I 
might be a presidential candidate. Here let me 
stop. I put my hands contentedly in my apron- 
pockets and thank heaven that I am only a wo- 
man and an humble correspondent.— Eleanor 
Kirk, in Tallahassee ( Fla.) Sentinel. 


Sense anp SentIMENT.— There is nothing in 
poetry or society so unpleasant as affectation. 

Few men can wait upon the bright day in the 
midst of the dull one. Nor can many men wait 
for it.—‘‘ Robert Falconer.” 

If the friend is likely to be forgotten can we 
believe that anything he has about him will re- 
pose a longer time on the memory ? 

‘‘The happiest of pillows,” says Pericles, ‘‘is 
not that which love first presses; it isthat which 
death has frowned on, and passed over.” 

‘‘Metaphors,” says Pericles, ‘‘are often lamps 
which light nothing, and show only the naked- 
ness of the walls against which they are hung.” 

Restless is wealth; the nerves of power 
Sink, as a lute’s in rain; 

The gods lend only for an hour 

And then call back again. 

No man can, for any considerable period, 
wear one face to himself and another to the 
multitude, without finally getting bewildered as 
to which may be true.— Hawthorne. 

“Names,” says Pericles, ‘‘that lie upon the 
ground are not easily set on fire by the torch of 
envy, but those quickly catch it which are raised 
up by fame or wave to the breeze of pros- 
perity.” 

It is not the great matters, the supreme joys, 
which fasten upon the human heart with such 
force, but the small interests and pleasures—the 
unnoticeable violets—from which the departure 
is so painful. When some pitiless fate has 
grasped with iron hand the fortune of a whole 
life, a heroic will stands up in a man’s breast, 
and cries in calm defiance, ‘Take it, then; I can 
live my life without it;” and then a noble self- 
respect over-masters the pain of bereavement, 
and we stand firmly and proudly among the 
ruins of our hopes. But when fate seizes upon 
one great expectancy after another, takes one 
flower after another from our lives, and color 
after color fades out of the picture of our day, 
till at last it lies before us cold and gray—then 
a nameless sorrow comes upon the man, and he 
feels his heart shaken within him. 


Tworo._p.—(By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. )— 
A double life is this of ours; 
A twofold form wherein we dwell: 
And heaven itself is not so strange, 
Nor half so far as teachers tell. 
With weary feet we daily tread 
The circle of a self-same round; 
Yet the strong soul may not be held 
A prisoner in the petty bound. 
The body walketh as in sleep, 
A shadow among things that seem; 
While held in leash, yet far away, 
The spirit moveth in a dream. 
A living dream of good or ill, 
In eaves of gloom or fields of light; 
Where purpose doth itself fulfill, 
And longing love is instant sight. 
Where time, nor space, nor blood, nor bond 
May love and life divide in twain ; 
But they whom truth hath inly joined 
Meet inly on their common plane. 


We need not die to go to God; 

See how the daily prayer is given! 
"Tis not across a gulf we cry, 

“Our Father who dost dwell in heaven !” 
And ‘‘Let thy will on earth be done, 

As in thy heaven,” by this, thy child! 
What is it but all prayers in one, 

‘That soul and sense be reconciled ? 
That inner sight and outer seem 

No more in thwarting conflict strive ; 
But doing blossom from the dream, 

And the whole nature rise, alive? 
There's beauty waiting to be born, 

And harmony that makes no sound; 
And bear we ever, unaware, 

A glory that hath not been crowned. 
And so we yearn, and so we sigh, 

And reach for more than we can see; 
And, witness of our folded wings, 

Walk Paradise unconsciously ; 
And dimly feel the day divine 

With vision half redeemed from night, 
Till death shall face the double life 

And God himself shall give us light! 


Cuemistry OF A HEN’s EGG.—Within the shell 
the animal portion of the egg is found, which con- 
sists of a viscous, Colorless liquid called albu- 
men, or the white, and a yellow, globular mass 
called the vitellus, or yolk. ‘The white of the 
egg consists of two parts, each of which is en- 
veloped in distinct membranes. The outer bag 
of albumen, next the shell, is quite a thin, wa- 
tery body, while the next, which invests the 
yolk, is heavy and thick. But few housekeep- 
ers who break eggs ever distinguish between 
the two whites, or know of their existence even. 
Each has its appropriate office to fulfill during 
the progress of incubation, or hatching, and one 
acts, in the mysterious process, as important a 
part as the other. If we remove this glairy 
tluid trom the shell and place it in a glass, and 
plunge into it a strip of reddened litmus paper, 
a blue tinge is immediately produced, which in- 
dicates the presence of an alkali. The alkali is 
soda in a tree condition, and its presence is of 
the highest consequence, for without it the 
liquid would be insoluble. A portion of the 
white of egg when diluted with water, and a 
tew drops of vinegar or acetic acid added to 
it, undergoes a rapid change. The liquid be- 
comes Cloudy and tlocculent, and small bits of 
shreddy matter fall to the bottom of the vessel. 
‘This is pure albumen, made so by removing the 
soda held in combination by the use of the acid. 
A pinch of soda added to the solid precipitate 
redissolves it, and it is again liquid. There is 
another way by which the albumen is rendered 
solid, and that is by the application of heat. 
Eggs placed in boiling-hot water pass from the 
soluble to the insoluble state quite rapidly, or, 
in other words, the albumen both of the white 
and the yolk becomes *‘coagulated.” No con- 
trast can be greater than that between a boiled 
and unboiled egg. Not only is it changed phys- 
ically, but there is a change in chemical proper- 
ties, and yet no chemist can tell in what the 
change consists. It is true that water extracts 
a little alkali, and a trace of sulphide of sodi- 
um, bus the abstraction of these bodies is hard- 
ly sutticient to account for the change in ques- 
tion.—Dr. Nichols’s Fireside Science. 


Banxps, Martia, anp Civic.—Brass_ bands 
have their uses and their excellences. We have 
trequently had occasion to remark the beautiful 
harmony and richness and precision of some 
one of them. But one grows weary of their in- 
cessant loud appeal; one hears so much of it 
that the state of mind induced is anything but 
musical; it becomes a part of the general din 
and rumbie which one hears and heeds not, 
nerves permitting. Brass bands are splendid in 
the right time and quantity. But they should 
be kept to characteristic uses. No doubt they 
are good for military street parades; they reach 
the ears of rank and file more readily in noisy 
streets. Their sound is military. Its sugges- 
tion is of stir and action, of war and triumph, 
of physical energy, of material mass in motion; 
of soldiers on the march, or of political elec- 
tioneering tramps and triumphs. It has a natu- 
ral affinity with the hoarse shouts of party; and 
not indiscriminately there; it is most in charac- 
ter with the more border-ruffian, barbaric, fil- 
ibustering, might-makes-right kind of politics, 
than with that which goes for peace, for free- 
dom, and for civilization. It is a kind of sound 
too apt to terrify or stun the gentler instincts. 
We had rather leave it, for the most part, to the 
enemy, and cultivate a gentler music. 

Brass bands, then, are essentially military 
bands. They mean war, brute force, threats, 
defiance. Not that they may not be employed 
to better ends sometimes. But we are speaking 
of this universal overdoing of the fashion. It 
is the military employment which creates and 
supports all our bands. When music for non- 


cession, a serenade, a concert on the’ Common, 
the same bands are called upon. All the instru- 
ments are brass, all made for war; or if subdued 
to smoothness by the use of valves, a la Saz, it 
is with an awkward grace, a quality of tone re- 
sulting which is ambiguous, emasculated, at 
once loud and characterless. Yet the tempta- 
tion is quite natural to a skillful player to try 
other music than plain marches, to imitate the 
orchestra, the opera singers, and make mere 
brass astonish you by showing itself so marvel- 
lously at home outside of its own element. And 
we have often had to compliment the brass 
bands on the degree of expression with which 
they have contrived to render music thus ap- 
propriated. Still it ceases not to be true that, 
compared with orchestras, or bands not alto- 
gether brass, such renderings are, and must be, 
inexpressive. 

Why can we not then (to repeat what we have 
often urged), why can we not have organized a 
ivic or non-military band, expressly and pri- 
marily adapted to these gentler purposes, of mu- 
sic for the people in the summer evenings, and 
of inspiring accompaniment to civic festivals, 
processions, anniversaries, where the end is to 
humanize, refine and elevate? Give us at least 
one large band, composed as bands were wont 
to be before this filibustering age of brass, with 
plenty of reeds, clarinets, bassoons, etc., with 
the mellow and all-blending French horns; not 
without necessary brass—trumpets that are 
trumpets, and not sophisticated into vain resem- 
blance of less fiery natures—with the old forest 
bugle, so long banished, etc., etc.—a band num- 
erous enough to tell as widely as our bands of 
brass. Give us this, O City Fathers, if yon 
would realize the full intention of the good res- 
olution which has prompted public music on the 
Common. Isitnot practicable? Would it cost 
too much? Consider the value of innocent 
amusements for the people, and that all such 
outlay is for constructive and not destructive 
ends. Consider particularly the refining, har- 
monizing, law-and-order inspiring influences of 
music. Then consider how many thousands of 
dollars’ worth of patriotic gunpowder, such as 
you blaze away in senseless fireworks in a sin- 
gle hour some Fourth-of-July night, would give 
good music every pleasant evening through the 
summer to the crowds that would seek fresh air 
and comfort on our Common.—Duwight's Jour- 
nal of Music. 


Fun.—The worst scene in Chicago—kero- 
sene. 

“Going to press”’—About to call on one’s 
sweetheart. ‘Locking up”—Putting one’s arms 
around her. 

A New York street sign reads: Wgilnadsosw. 
You can see through it easily, for it is ‘‘win- 
dow glass.” 

A sick man was told that his wife would prob- 
ably marry again. ‘‘All right,” said he, ‘‘there 
will be one man to lament my death.” 

A new style of surgery is in vogue in Ver- 
mont, as appears by a paper which says :— 
“Wednesday of week before last a daughter of 
Mr. Allard of St. Johnsbury, had her tongue 
split so badly that it had to be sewed up by fall- 
ing from a fence.” 

Bishop Whitehouse recently undertook to 
illustrate a point in his sermon by telling 
his congregation how he had once been lost 
on the prairies of Illinois, and had wandered 
for along time, weary and almost hopeless. At 
last he saw a light, and made his way slowly 
toward it, shouting forhelp. ‘‘Just as I thought 
I could go no farther,” said the Bishop, ‘‘and 
was sinking down in despair, the door of a cab- 
in opened before me, and the long-looked-for 
Sucker came.” 

Rey. Nathaniel Howe of Hopkinton, whom 
Longfellow has introduced into his ‘‘Kavanagh” 
under the name of Parson Pendexter, was once 
preaching to a very drowsy audience, when he 
with much deliberation said: ‘“The town of 
Hopkinton is bounded on the east by Framing- 
ham, on the south by Milford, on the west by 
Upton and by Westboro, and on the north by 
Southboro and”—the people waking up he said, 
“You seem all ready to perambulate this rocky 
town with me; but would it not be quite as well 
to know something of the situation of those ter- 
ritories into which we all so soon are coming ?” 
and then went on as usual with his sermon. 

H. G.’s Seven Ages.— 

All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
And one man, in his time, ’s played many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. 

First the infant, 
Muling and puking in the nurse’s arms ; 
And then the printer’s devil, with his apron 
And shining, inky face, leaping unlike snail 
Right willingly to ‘‘fat.” 

And then the poet, 
Sighing like furnace with illegible ballad 
Writ to the memory of Wirt. 


Then the editor, 
Full of strange oaths, and calling all men liars ; 
Jealous of temper, sudden and quick of quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble nomination 
Even of the rebel South. 


And then the farmer, 
With belly round, with chicken pot-pie lined, 
And hat severe and coat of rural cut, 
Full of muck saws and merino instances ; 
And so he runs his farm. 


The sixth age shifts 
Into the Cincinnati nominee, 
With spectacles on nose and chin on ear, 
His useful boots well-worn, a world too wide 
For his shrunk pants; while his big, manly 
voice, 
That is to say, his childish treble, pipes 
And whistles at the news. 
Last scene of all 
Shall end this strange, eventful history ; 
November hopelessness, then mere oblivion, 
Sans friends, sans power, sans hope of any 
office. 
— Missouri Democrat. 


Tue Press.—It may seem almost an act of 
supererogation for any individual to assume to 
respond for the press, when the press is daily, 
yes, almost hourly, so ably responding for it- 
self. Orators may laud it and poets may sing 
its praise, for it is a wonder and a power, and 
no man can have been connected with the news- 
paper press of this, or any other great city, 
without having felt his very garments, as it 
were, rustle in the breeze of progress as he was 
borne along. In earlier times the mononoto- 
nous tap of the old press summoned its compa- 
nies by hundreds, but in our time the rattling 
reveille of the great revolving drum-cylinder 
marshals its hosts by tens of thousands; in the 
march of progress we have beheld barren wil- 
dernesses blossom into fertility, and that vast 
space that was laid down on the maps of our 
school-boy days as the Great American Desert, 
spanned by the iron bands that link together 
Plymouth Rock with Golden Gate—the wedding 
ring of American unity, Atlantic with Pacific. 
And one other wonder more intimately connect- 
ed with the newspaper press, which almost ex- 
ceeds the power of Prospero’s wand, which 
laughs to scorn the boasted speed of airy Ariel, 
who to-day would be left behind in his forty- 
minute flight by a power that annihilates space, 
outstrips old Time himself, and puts the cinc- 
ture round about the world with the speed of 
thought itself. Why, it can hardly be appre- 
ciated what an advantage is this electric servant 
to the newspaper press. See the editor, at 
night, in his room in the upper story of some 
lofty building, making ready for the vast audi- 
ence that, now slumbering, shall in a few hours 
awake with brains refreshed, all eager for the 
news. What a watch-tower is his, as he sits 
there grasping ‘‘the arch-enchanter’s wand,” the 
pen, the lightning his servant, and the whole 
world his field of observation! He hears the 
evening speech of the village politician, at the 
country caucus, and listens to the debates in 
British Parliament that shape the course of a 
great nation; he reads the ukase of the Czar 
before it is promulgated among his people, and 
knows the contents of the letter of His Holi- 
ness the Pope ere the ink is dry upon the parch- 
ment; the clicks of the telegraphic instrument 
sound to him like the ticks of the death-watch 
as it tells off the thousands that fall before the 
famine on the plains of Persia; he looks forth 
and can almost see the fiery flood that consumes 
the vineyards on the slopes of Vesuvius; he 
can almost hear the hum of the hurricane as it 
vibrates the electric chord in the tropics; the 
metallic wire is chilled by the Arctic breeze, 
and grows more fervid with the air of the torrid 
zone. Naught stops his electric messenger. 
The stormy waves of old ocean may rage and 
toss, but the current of thought runs swiftly, far 
beneath his billows; the mountains’ everlasting 
walls are no barrier to the electric courier that 
leaps them ata single bound. The four quar- 
ters of the earth yield their quota of news to 
this watchful sentinel, that he may collate and 
condense them into the bulletin to spread before 
his grand army at daybreak. A mighty engine, 
indeed, is the press, the real fulcrum and lever 
both by which the very world itself is moved. 





military purposes is wanted, as for a civic pro- 


editor moves his scores of thousands. Besides, 
the orator to obtain a hearing must possess or 
have attained certain characteristics. He must 
be skilled in special pleading, he must be able 
to face an audience, to think upon his feet, to 
point his speech with appropriate gestures, be 
skilled in intonations of voice, and his words 
should go like cannon-shot straight to the mark. 
Nor is this all. He should be skilled in the art 
of true eloquence, which one of our greatest of 
statesmen and orators has told us ‘‘consists in 
the time, the place and the occasion,” and, 
something more than this, ‘‘in action, noble, 
sublime, godlike action.” And yet with all this 
he may fail to enchain his audience. Notsothe 
editor. His garb may be uncomely, his voice 
husky, his form crippled, his gestures awkward, 
and he may not possess the courage required to 
personally face an audience. But when his 
thought, the all-enduring product of the mind, 
appears upon the printed page, that is of comely 
shape, that gains admission to the palace of the 
prince and the hovel of the poor, that is talked 
of ‘‘on Change,” discussed in the market-place, 
read in the family circle and circulated every- 
where; his audience may be swayed like the 
waves of the sea, but it must hear him, and he 
has less chance of interruption than the divine 
in the pulpit.— Curtis Guild, at the ‘‘ Ancients’” 
Dinner. 


Rev. Mark TraFton anp Lorp BrovuGHam. 
All American travellers of 1855, or thereabout, 
will remember Randall’s Commercial Boarding- 
house, in King street, London. Americans 
made it their home in those days. Among the 
guests at that time was the late Rev. Dr. J. M. 
McClintock, one of the best Methodists who 
ever lived, but whom everybody who knew him 
would call ‘‘Mac,” in spite of his theological 
doctorate. There was also another American 
traveller. He had been a clergyman, and after- 
ward had very creditably represented in Con- 
gress a Massachusetts district. I shall call him 
the Rev. Luke Grafton, although that is not 
his name to a T. 

One evening ‘‘Mac” said to the Reverend and 
Honorable Luke, ‘‘I had hoped to have offered 
you a treat this evening. There is to be a ‘field 
night’ in the House of Peers. I expected three 
tickets for the gallery, one of which was to be 
for you. Unluckily I have only two, and so I 
cannot invite you to join our party.” ‘‘Much 
obliged,” said the Reverend Luke, ‘‘but I am 
going to the Lords this evening.” ‘‘Have vou 
an order?” ‘‘No.” ‘Then you won’t be ad- 
mitted to the gallery.” ‘I am not going into 
the gallery, I shall go on the floor.” ‘‘Impos- 
sible! you can’t go upon the floor except with 
a special introduction by a peer. Have you an 
introduction?” ‘‘No,” coolly replied the Rev- 
erend Luke. ‘‘I have not any introduction; 
but I have travelled before, and I have never 
found any difficulty in going where I wished. I 
am going upon the floor of the Peers to-night. 
If you are in the gallery you'll see me there. 
Au revoir !” 

Night came, and, after much crowding and 
pushing, ‘‘Mac” and his friend forced their way 
into the gallery of the House of Lords. They 
were hardly seated when they saw the Reverend 
Luke walking up the floor, accompanied by an 
elderly gentleman, with the ugliest nose and 
the worst pair of plaid trowsers in the kingdom. 
Nobody could mistake this man. It was Lord 
Brougham. All the evening his lordship ap- 
peared to be much more attentive to his Ameri- 
can friend than to the proceedings of the House. 
At last, long after midnight, Brougham arose 
and delivered a short but fiery speech. At the 
close he shook hands with the Reverend Luke, 
who bowed and took his leave. 

An hour later ‘‘Mac” found the reverend 
gentleman quictly seated in the coffee-room of 
their hotel. ‘‘Mr. Grafton,” said he, ‘‘we saw 
you on the floor with Lord Brougham. I didn’t 
know that you were acquainted with his lord- 
ship.” ‘I was not; I never saw him until to- 
night.” ‘You had letters to him?” ‘No, 
nothing of the kind.” ‘‘Then, how did you 
manage it?” ‘It was a very simple affair,” re- 
plied Luke, ‘thardly worth mentioning, but, as 
you seem rather curious, I will tell you about 
it, though it is hardly worth while. I walked 
up to the peers’ entrance, where I was of course 
stopped by an official. ‘This is the peers’ en- 
trance,’ he said, ‘you can’t pass here; if you 
have an order for the gallery, go to the proper 
door.’ ‘I understand very well,’ said I; ‘send 
in my card to Lord Brougham.’ ‘To Lord 
Brougham—beg your pardon; pass on, if you 
please.’ 

“‘T was stopped once or twice,” continued the 
Reverend Luke; ‘‘but I just said, ‘My card has 
been sent to Lord Brougham.’ Nothing more 
was wanted. So I waited a few minutes in the 
ante-room. <A gentleman came in reading a 
card through his eye-glasses. I knew from the 
pictures I had seen that this was Brougham, 
and stepped forward to meet him. ‘The Hon- 
orable and Reverend Luke Grafton of America, 
I presume,’ said he. ‘Yes, my lord;’ I replied, 
‘and, as an American, I can ask your lordship’s 
courtesy. In America, no name is more highly 
honored than that of Henry Brougham. From 
a boy I have admired your lordship’s writings, 
and now, being in England, I could not be sat- 
isfied without meeting you. I have been told 
that this is to be a field-night in the peers’, and I 
take the liberty to ask your lordship to intro- 
duce me upon the floor of the House. I need 
not say that should you ever visit America I 
shall be happy to reciprocate the courtesy.’ ‘I 
shall have great pleasure in doing so,’ said 
Brougham, and we went in, and had some 
pleasant talk, Brougham pointing out to me all 
the celebrities present. 

“At last,” continued the Reverend Luke, 
without even winking as he told the story, ‘I 
saw that the session was drawing to a close. 
‘Pardon me, my lord,’ I said to Brougham, ‘I 
understood that your lordship was to speak to- 
night. I hope I wag not misinformed; for, if I 
go back to America without having heard a 
speech from Henry Brougham, I shall feel that 
I have failed in attaining one great object of my 
journey.’ ‘Well, Mr. Grafton,’ said Brougham, 
‘I had not intended to speak to-night; but as it 
will gratify you, I will do so with pleasure.’ 
“And so,” concluded the Reverend Luke, 
‘“‘Brougham made the speech which you heard. 
I thought it was a pretty good one—may be not 
one of his best, but very fair. If it had not 
been for me you would never have heard 
Brougham speak.” 

How far the Reverend Luke was romancing, 
nobody but himself knows. But that he ap- 
peared on the floor of the House, escorted by 
Brougham, and that toward morning Brougham 
made a capital speech, is certain. 


Deacon Gray.—(By Emily Pearson. )— 


In the good old times, as old folks say, 
Lived, hereabouts, one Deacon Gray— 

A man whose head was whitened o'er 
With the frosts of threescore years or more; 
A simple, plain, God-fearing man, 
Descendant of the Puritan. 

An honest man he was, and _ just, 

The widow's counsel, orphan’s trust, 

The savor of whose name was found 

In all the neighboring churches round; 
Jehovah's name with holy awe 

He read, and studied much the law; 

The Sabbath was a sacred day, 

Its hours he passed in strictest way, 

The Bible read, devoutly prayed, 

Th’ catechism taught to man and maid, 
And heard a laugh or jesting tone 

As if ‘twere snare of th’ Evil One. 

At church his grave and well-known face 
Was always in its wonted place, 

And his earnest serious air 

Was rev'rent as the voice of prayer; 

One Christian grace, alone, lacked he, 
Not faith nor works, but charity. 

Such honor for the law he felt, 

So much on Sinai’s top he dwelt, 

The burning mountain, from his sight, 

Oft hid the gospel’s gentler light. 

His voice he sometimes quite forgot 

Who when on earth said—*‘I judge not,” 
And read, with law-discerning eye, 
‘*The soul that sins shall surely die. 
So zealous for the church was he, 
So jealous of her purity, 

His condemnation of the thing 
Included sinner with the sin. 
Wherefore or how ‘twere hard to tell, 

But into sin this good man fell, 

A grievous sin, that on his name 

And on the church’s brought grievous shame. 
The pious mourned, the elders prayed, 
The church her calm decision made, 

And scoffers shook the head and said, 
‘‘Let none be praised till he be dead.” 

But Deacon Gray, in penitence 

For sin bowed down, and, with full sense 
Of guilt, he mourned the bitter shame, 
The evil to the church's dear name, 

And went to make, in humbleness, 
Confession of unworthiness. 

The Sabbath morn was bright and fair, 
The orchard’s fragrance filled the air, 
Spring-time freshness with summer's glow, 
Bathed heaven above and earth below. 


” 








The orator may sway his thousands, but the 


As if to make a perfect day 

June hurried up to greet fair May. 

The sunlight fell on hill and plain; 

For Deacon Gray it fell in vain; 

The pleasant fields, the meadows green, 
To him were as they had not been; 
Cattle and sheep in pastures fair 

He saw, nor knew if they were there. 
But leaning heavily on his cane, 
Wending along past field and lane, 

The old man came to the village green, 
Then to the pleasant village inn, 
Swinging its gay sign overhead, 

Close by th’ graveyard where lay the dead; 
Where lay his dead, for children dear 
And wife beloved were lying there, 

By them he paused, till, full and clear, 
The Sabbath bell rang on the air, 

Then onward to the house of God 
With feeble step and slow he trod. 


His neighbors stood around the church; 

With trembling heart he crossed the porch; 

He raised his hat from his gray hair 

And bowed his head with rev’rent air, 

Then, with a grave and serious face, 

Passed on to his accustomed place. 

The tread of feet at length was still, 

The bell called not to vale or hill, 

The sun lay bright upon the floor, 

May’s sweet perfume came through the door, 

A brooding stillness filled the air, 

The Sabbath quiet rested there. 

A stern attention fixed each face 

As Deacon Gray rose in his place ; 

“‘God help me,” to himself he said, 

Then straightway lifted his gray head, 

And with such words of humbleness, 

Such penitence and tenderness, 

His fault confessed, that they who heard 

Remembered the recorded word 

Of Christ’s temptation, and they said, 

As pityingly they shook the head, 

‘This man hath sorely tempted been 

That he should fall into such sin.” 

‘*My friends,” the deacon said, ‘hear ye— 

Whence came this thing I clearly see; 

The evil of my ways God knew, 

Saw the furnace I must pass through; 

Hath he not placed my feet therein 

To make me feel for those that sin 

A charity I had not shown, 

Distrust of self I had not known? 

Think not to hide my sin I seek, 

Or for myself thus to bespeak 

Your tenderness. Full well know ye 

How I have judged; so now judge me.” 

Thenceforward from that Sabbath day 

Those said who best knew Deacon Gray, 

It seemed as if the furnace blast, 

That in its fierceness o’er him passed, 

Consumed the dross and left behind 

Naught but the purest gold refined ; 

And, though he passed on to fourscore, 

The furnace mark he ever bore 

In patient tenderness for those 

Who sinned, and heart for other’s woes, 

And never he again forgot 

The words—‘*Take heed that ye fall not.” 
—Salem Gazette. 


ENGLISH AUTHORESSES.— Many compose mor- 
al romances, and sometimes very good novels; 
Miss Yonge, Miss Kavanagh, Miss Bronte, the 
author of ‘John Halifax,” Miss Thackeray, 
and others, are known; talent.is frequent among 
authoresses, there are some of the first-class— 
Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Evans, Elizabeth Browning; 
the two last possess genius. Reckon again the 
translations; numerous German and French 
works have been translated—and well transla- 
ted—by women. Others write in magazines, 
compose small popular treatises, join a society, 
teach classes of poor children. The constant 
concern is to find an employment for their fac- 
ulties, or to acquire a talent which serves as a 
remedy for weariness. The highest rank is 
not absolved. Witness the occupations of the 
royal family—the queen and her daughters send 
water-colors, engravings, drawings done by 
themselves, to charity sales; Prince Albert was 
one of the most cultivated and most active men 
in the kingdom; each one thus takes up one or 
two special subjects, labors at some improve- 
ment in agriculture, in science—some beneficent 
work or institution. In none of the houses 
which I have entered in London or in the coun- 
try have I seen a journal of the fashions. One 
of my English friends who has sojourned in 
France informs me that here no well-brought-up 
woman reads such platitudes. On the contrary, 
a special review, ‘‘The English Woman’s Re- 
view,” contains,in the number of which I am 
turning over the pages, statements and letters 
on emigration to Australia, articles on public 
instruction in France, and other essays equally 
important; no novels, neither chit-chat about 
theaters, nor review of fashions, ete. The 
whole is serious—substantial. Witness as a 
contrast ina provincial mansion among us the 
journals of fashions with illuminated sketches, 
patterns of the last style of bonnets, explana- 
tions of a piece of embroidery, little sentimen- 
tal stories, honeyed compliments to female read- 
ers, and, above all, the correspondence of the 
directress with her subscribers on the last page, 
a masterpiece of absurdity and insanity. It is 
shameful that a human intellect can digest such 
aliment. A dress badly made is more bearable 
than an empty head. I copy the titles of some 
articles, all written by women, in the transac- 
tions of the national association for the promo- 
tion of social science: ‘‘Education by Means 
of Work-houses,” by Louisa Twining; ‘‘Dis- 
trict Schools for the English Poor,” by Barbara 
Collett; ‘‘Application of the Principles of Edu- 
cation to Lower-class Schools,” by Mary Car- 
penter; ‘‘Actual State of the Colony of Met- 
tray,” by Florence Hill; ‘‘ Hospital Statistics,” 
by Florence Nightingale; ‘The Condition of 
Working-women in England and France,” by 
Bessie Parkes; ‘‘Slavery in America, and its 
Influence upon Great Britain,” by Sarah Re- 
mond; ‘‘Improvement of Nurses in Agricultu- 
ral Districts,” by Mrs. Wiggins; ‘‘Report of 
the Society for Furnishing Employment to Wo- 
men,” by Jane Crowe. 

Most of these authoresses are not married, 
several are secretaries of active associations of 
which the review I have just cited is the cen- 
tral organ; one of these associations supplies 
women with work, another visits the work- 
houses, another the sick. All these articles are 
instructive and useful, the custom of keeping 
classes, of visiting the poor, of conversing with 
men, discussion, study, personal observation of 
facts, have yielded their fruits: they know how 
to observe and reason; they go to the bottom of 
things, and they comprehend the true principle 
for allimprovement. Mary Carpenter says, ‘‘It 
is necessary above all, and as the first aim, to 
develop and direct the infant's will, enroll him 
as the principal soldier, as the most serviceable 
of all the cooperators in the education which 
is given to him.” One cannot be corrected, im- 
proved, but by one’s self; the instinctive person- 
al effort, self-government, are indispensable ; 
the moral rule must not be applied from with- 
out, but spring up from within. Whoever has 
perused English novels knows with what precis- 
ion and what justice these authoresses depict 
characters; frequently a person who has lived 
in the country, inasmall set, busied with cares, 
finds herself obliged to write a novel in order to 
gain her bread, and one discovers that she un- 
derstands the human heart better than a profes- 
sional psychologist. To be instructed, learned, 
useful, acquire convictions, impart them to 
others, employ powers and employ them well, 
that is something; one may laugh if one likes, 
say that these manners form school-mistresses, 
female pedants, blue-stockings, and not women. 
As you please; but contrast this with our emp- 
ty provincial idleness, the weariedness of our la- 
dies, the life of an old maid who rears canaries, 
hawks scandal, does crochet-work and attends 
every service. This is the more important be- 
cause in England all are not female pedants. -I 
know four or five ladies, or young girls, who 
write; they continue none the less pleasing or 
natural. Most of the authoresses whom I have 
cited are, on the authority of my friends, domes- 
tic ladies of very simple habits. I have named 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 6C0.,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
apr6-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY'S, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 


BOYCE BROTIIERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m mch23 


2 3B ANC eR Ss. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 state Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. junel 


JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISILED. 

Se Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Rooting 
in the market. 6m febl7 





BOSTON LEAD CoO. 
[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
We warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

&e@In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack. 
age of our PURE LEAI). None genuine without - 

mayll 3m 


HALLET, DAVIS & COS 
PIANOS 


TAKE THE HIGHEST RANK. 


[Translation.] 


I herewith testify that the instruments ot the firm 
of Hallet, Davis & Co., in Boston, excel in power, in 
poetical tone, in easy, very agreeable touch, and 
must be numbered amongst the most distinguished 
productions in this department. 

FRANZ BENDEL. 

Berlin, June, 1871. 

Franz Bendel is a pupil of Liszt, and one of the 
greatest of living pianists. He will perform at the 
World’s Peace Jubilee. 


Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
WAREROOMS, 
272 Washington Street. 
junes ; tf 


. ec 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 





Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improyvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tfmay4 


~ GRYSTAL CHANDELIERS © 


BRACKETS, 
BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS AND LAMPS, 
FRENCH BRONZE STATUETTES 


FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 
A COMPLETE SELECTION 


At Low Prices. 


R, HOLLINGS & CO., 


369 Washington Street. 


apr20 tf 


‘FINE-ART STORE. 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos. 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt ot 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr27 3m 


~ BEAL & HOOPER, 
CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 

The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 





two among them who possess genius; a great 
French artist whose name I could mention, and 
who had spent several days with each of them, | 
did not know that they had talent; not once did | 
they hint authorship, the need of speaking of 
one’s self and of one’s books, occur during 
twenty-four hours of talk. M——, being in- 


vited to the country, discovered that the mis- | = 


tress of the house knew much more Greek than | 
himself, apologized, and retired from the field: 
then, out of pleasantry, she wrote down his 
English sentence in Greek. Note that this fe- 
male Hellenist is a woman of the world, and | 
even stylish. Moreover, she has nine daugh- | 
ters, two nurses, two governesses, servants in| 
proportion, a large, well-appointed house, fre- | 
quent and numerous visitors; throughout all 
this, perfect order; never noise or fuss; the 
machine appears to move of its own accord. 
These are gatherings of faeulties and of con- 
trasts which might make us reflect. In France 
we believe too readiiy that if a woman ceases 
to be a doll she ceases to be a woman.— Heart 
Taine. 





nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 
Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 


“ FASHIONS.” 











CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY 
RAILROAD CO. 


SEVEN PER CENT. 
BONDS, 


Free of Government Tax. 


COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
NEW LOAN. 
FOR AT PAR. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 


Will receive subscription for the delivery of the 
Bonds when prepared. 
june29 2t 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


SALE 


jan6 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
amoug intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as A mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be guinsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a@ genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PRAFF, 


feb3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
No. 2 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, 
WINE DEALER. 

Choice imported CHAMPAGNES, SHERRIES, 
PORTS, MADEIRA, CLARETS, SAUTERNES, &c. 
California WINES and BRANDIES, in quanti tie 

to suit purchasers. 
Hennessey BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, &c. 
English and Scotch ALES, London PORTER. 
Old Medford RUM, tine CIGARS. tf mayls 


VOSE & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES 


—ARE THE— 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 
Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 
instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
JAS. W. VOSE, IRVING B. VOSE, WILLARD A. VOSE. 
may25 


BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal. and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 
—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 








—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
90 State Street. 


junes tf 


“ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 





Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing en Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m apr6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. f 
aa~ These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m mays 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 


ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1368, 


$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid allcash. 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has | 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio- | 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical | 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


| 


t. 


Payments, 


1 Paymen 

2 Payments, 
3 Payments, 
4 Payments, 
5 Payments, 
6 Payments, 


when insured. 





Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 


year, and has at risk 


Company's operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. 


Policies issued to the amount of 


#20,000, 


This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 
Wa. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 





apr20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





w « V.115. Actuary. apr6é 
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CASH FUND OVER $465,000. 


0} — 
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BUY THE BEST! 


If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the IMPROVED 


“UNIVERSAL.” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. IT EX- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, 

The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congregationalist, and the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’'l Agent, 


No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 
mayll 


A. M. McPHAIL & Cb.,, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the state- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments. —3mM30 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
wma NOVELTY 2 
PRINTING PRESS! 


The most Vittuable addition to the 
Business Office ; the mo-teficient 
instructor in Sehools; the most 
fascinating and instructive amuse- 
ment in the Family, and is unsur 
passed for the use of Amateur and 


/ REGULAR JOB PRINTERS. 


Send for descriptive and illustrated 

Pamphlet to BENJ. O. WOODS, 
MANUFACTURER, 351 Federal Street. Boston; W. Y. 
EpwaAkbs, 543 Broadway. N. Y.; KELLEY, HOWELL & 
Lupwiac. 917 Market St... Philadelphia; J. F. Ep- 
WARDS, 120 North Sixth St.. St. Louis; A. C. KEL- 
LoGG & Co., 172 West Washington St., Chicago, Man- 
ufacturer’s Agents. dteop-may25 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged. but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT. the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manutac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & C@O., 


311 Broadway, New York. 


junel 


RICE, KENDALL & C0,, 
During the rebuilding of their premises, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 
NO. 43 MILK STREET, 
And have full supply of 
PAPER of all descriptions, BAGS, MILL 


apr] SUPPLIES and CHEMICALS. tf 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atuend. 
WEDDING CAKIcC 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ery, of all sorts. may4 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


RICHARDSON & 


DEALERS IN 





Gyasetes Co6.. 
J 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


may4-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 





CLOTHING, ETC. 
B EARD, MOULTON 
») 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


C.C. MOULTON, 
C. BLUE, 


&co., 


R. P. GODDARD, 


A.W. BEARD, 
H. E. F. MILLER. ly 


feb3 
boheme HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, SILas W. Loomis, 


OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
mayt JOHN HAMILTON, 


J. H. FREELAND, 


6m 


Be ok BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBRBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


C. V. WHITTEN, A. S. YOUNG, 
H. Ss. Burpirr, mch2-6m C. ©. Goss. 


INSURANCE. 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 





INSURANCE 





INSURES 
Dwelling Tlouses, 
Hiousehold Furniture, 
store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer clas= of hazards, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and = per cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
Be Thix Company has paid over $500,000 in soe » 
n 


! and over $300,000 in dividends, since commenceme 


of business. fifteen vears ayo. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No, 
may Is 27 State Street. 3m 





NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by fire,on MER- 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 


on one risk: also, insures Dwellings and first-class 
stores perpetually, at their office, No. 1 Old State 


House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 

Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries. Jr.. Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adama, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke, 

ALBERT WKER, 


Presidect, 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary, may4 
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